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Now is a Testing ‘Time 








THIS is a time for decision. 


Never in the history of our land has 
the need for clear and balanced thinking, 
for sober and considered action, been 
more urgent. As a nation, we are at the 
crossroads. One road — smooth, broad, 
and inviting—leads to national oblivion: 
another — rugged, tortuous, challenging 
our skill and powers of endurance — 
leads to the heights of prosperity and 
security. Which road shall we take into 
the future? That is the question of the 
hour. 


The future of Britain is the future of her 
industry, and inasmuch as most of us 
are a part of industry, so are we, indi- 
vidually as well as collectively, respon- 
sible for the future of our country. 


But, after six years of unremitting toil, 
of danger and sacrifice, it is perhaps 
natural that we should expect a speedy 
return to the way of life we knew in 
happier times; an end of privations 
bravely borne ; the restitution of liberties 
which, though surrendered in war, are 
an integral part of a free society. 


It is natural for the worker to want the 
high wages of a war economy and the 
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short hours of a prosperous peace; {i 
the housewife to want more goods in t 
shops at lower prices ; for the employer 
to want an end of all the controls that 
affect his own particular business. It i 
natural, yes — but is it yet expedient ? 


War is a sickness that affects all nations, 
whether victorious or vanquished, It 
warps judgment. It befogs reason. It 
subjugates faith. Nations that suffer th 

must be prepared for a period of con, 
valescence before judgment, reason and 
faith are restored to glowing Vitality. 


Now is a testing time a time for in- 
dustrial unity and effort, fair dealing andi 
mutual understanding, no matter what 
political convictions are held. It is a 
time for confidence —- confidence in each 
other, confidence that by doing our jobs 
to the best of our ability we will be 
making the best practical contribution 
to the establishment of national pros- 
perity and lasting peace. 





So, together and of one accord, let us 
decide now to win that peace. 
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Towns Bill and the Interim 
Reports of the New Towns 
‘ommittee is a symbol of a great 
prward step to positive planning. 
: would be easy to underestimate 
jie Reports. They are after all part 
f one Report—one of many. 
everidge, Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt : 
1ese names hardly belong to persons 
y longer. Like Beveridge’s giants, 
ney stand out in the popular mind 
8 great symbols of social advance, 
gnposts which tell us the way we 
hould go. The name Reith com- 
fetes the quintet which is designed 
) produce new harmonies of social 
fe and physical environment. 
The Bill and the Interim Reports 
bm the other side of the medal 
ck by Barlow. Barlow recom- 
yended the creation of new towns : 
¢ Final Reith report will show how 
w towns may be created. When 
ord Reith was appointed chairman 
Was easy to guess that the Com- 
hittee’s report would favour the 
Fvelopment of new towns through 
pemedium of the public corporation. 
| National Advisory Corporation is 
aged together with separate 
}porations for each new town, 
ponsored directly by the Govern- 
3 sent or brought into being as a 


lke publication of the New 
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JHE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


NEW TOWNS—BETTER CITIES 


result of several local authorities, 
particularly the exporting and im- 
porting authorities, working to- 
gether. This is all very right and 
proper, but it was equally fitting 
that the Committee should envisage 
the creation of new towns by 
authorised associations and a pity 
that they have been excluded from 
the Bill. There will be in all our 
town-building a need for flexibility 
and imagination, and this can be 
provided as surely by an authorised 
association as by a Government- 
sponsored group. 

After forty-six years of campaign- 
ing by the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, both Government 
and local authorities are ‘‘talking 
New Towns’’ as practical politics 
and legislating for them. In that 
campaign Howard, Unwin, Reiss, 
Harmsworth, Macfadyen and Osborn 
(and many others, including some 
who died without seeing the promise 
of their pioneering work fulfilled) 
have preached and demonstrated the 
idea of the new town as the motif of 
the type of City. Development cele- 
brated by Lewis Mumford in his 
latest book. 

* * aa 

We are profoundly grateful to Mr. 

Lewis Silkin, the Minister of Town 
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and Country Planning, who has given a 
new urge and speed to a Department 
which, before his arrival, had been the 
Cinderella of Whitehall. St. James’s 
Square is being transformed from its 
accustomed role as a quiet backwater 
off Piccadilly, to its rightful place as 
the hub and centre of the nation’s 
physical reconstruction. 

And yet, we would be foolish, what- 
ever our political views, to ignore the 
fact that where public enterprise has 
hitherto been strangely hesitant, private 
enterprise in the form of the early 
town-building ventures at Letchworth 
and again at Welwyn went boldly 
forward in the face of discouragement 
and difficulty. The Reports allowed for 
something of this same enthusiasm 
again being organised and harnessed to 
build anew and build better than before. 

Already the Government is pressing 
ahead with plans for the third Garden 
City in Hertfordshire, the new town of 
Stevenage. The introduction of the New 
Towns Bill appears to make certain the 
building of many more new towns 
within the next ten years as part of a 
general policy of thinning out our con- 
gested centres and dispersing some 
population and industry. The spring of 
1946 makes planning history. Yet in 
spite of our new confidence in the 
soundness of long-term policy, we must 
not ignore the signs of immediate 
danger of some short-term development 
on the wrong lines. 


* * * 


This danger is emphasised by the 
fact that the London County Council 
proposes to acquire 800 acres of land 
for housing at Chessington in Surrey. 
This particular site is one that is not 
merely scheduled by Abercrombie as 
part of London’s Green Belt, it is 
singled out for special mention as a 
site that should be free from all public 
development.* We have been loth to 
accept the L.C.C.’s Oxhey and Loughton 
schemes. The addition of Chessington— 
which, we are told, will be the nucleus 





* Paragraph 248 : ‘‘In these two localities 
(Elstree and Chessington) . . . all zoning 
proposals for development should be cut 
out of planning schemes.”’ 


‘issues behind a plan for the whole 
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for a ‘‘new town’’—would certai 
knock some of the edges off the y 
comed statement by the Minister 5 
Town and Country Planning that 
principles of the Greater London P 
have been accepted and that ‘‘surroun 
ing the built-up area a Green Belt rj 
is to be carefully safeguarded.”’ 


But can we pretend that we are reah 
surprised by the Chessington pp 
posal? During the war years tl 
Journal has again and again warnd 
us of the certainty of further encroa 
ment on the land round our cities (wth 
the corollary of high density develp 
ment in the centre) unless disper 
planning could be made operative 
time. It would, too, show some Igk 
of imagination if we did not appreciite 
the enormous difficulties the L, 
faces in trying to solve its fantatid 
housing problem before the Regi 
plan can become operative. We woud 
however, at the same time, suggestte 
the L.C.C. that a frank statement on 
the reasons for these interim lapses» 
the old lines is called for. As it is, mete 
plausible excuses for each invasion o’ 
the green belt are put forward; the 
need for housing sites—although wh 
it is always easier to acquire a site 
inside rather than outside the gmen 
belt is never explained—the need far 2 
**flexible interpretation’’ of the Gred 
London Plan, and so on. Public opinion 
has been slow to master the difficl 


London Region, and now only vigo 
and speedy popular agitation dé 
effective pressure on the L.C.C, fon 
houses with work in the right plats 
can save the green belt more or lessas 
Abercrombie visualised it. 

The danger is emphasised, too, ? 
the apparent connivance of the Scot 
Office in the proposal that the Estate 
of Castlemilk, which would act as 
green belt between overgrown Glasgov 
and my own constituency of Ruthergen 
is to be surrendered to the importu 
of an immature and_ ill-considet 
housing policy. 

* + * 


We are faced as a nation with if 
need, desperate and urgent, for 


niles 












ig} towns need industries. 
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houses. | House-building means, or 
should mean, town-building. The 
Minister of Health as the Minister 
responsible for housing must therefore 
work in the closest possible collabora- 
tion with the Planning Minister. New 
A policy of 
dispersal cannot be carried out without 
an adequate policy for the guidance of 
industrial location. It is when we begin 


‘1 to consider these two factors that the 


weakness in the present situation is 
revealed. 

When Labour appealed to the elec- 
torate for power last summer, it did so 
on a policy embodied in the manifesto, 
Let’s Face the Future. In it the Labour 
Party advocated the creation of one 
+ Ministry combining the housing and 
planning powers of the Ministries of 
Health, Works, and Town and Country 
Planning. After the election, the 
Government decided that it was not 
possible to combine these functions. 
That was perfectly reasonable and no 
one would object to the Government’s 
4 changing its mind on a_ technical 
§ administrative matter of that kind, if 
@ the necessary co-ordination were 
achieved by other means. 


* * * 
The Housing (Financial Provisions) 


‘ Bill presented by Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
“1 showed signs of incomplete co-ordina- 


tion, since it gave a special subsidy for 
q the building of tenements on high-cost 
sites. During the Second Reading 
Debate, the Minister ignored the argu- 
ments brought against the Bill on this 


5} Point. In the Committee stage he 
showed that he failed to grasp the 
point at issue. In the House of Lords, 
Where the Bill was piloted by Lord 
Henderson, the Government proved 


Petatq More amenable and there is a hope that 


, by the time the Bill returns to the 
Commons the worst offence of the Bill 
a it was presented will have been 
removed. 

Ok ok ao 


There is still failure in practice to 
operate planning as a whole. One 
famnot be in favour of a policy of 
{ decentralisation and dispersal of popu- 


On and industry and at the same time 
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in favour of a policy of high densities 
in the centre of our cities. Nor is it 
enough merely to favour such a policy: 
it is necessary that! the instruments for 
carrying it outshould beforgedand ready. 

This does mean a strengthening of 
the Government’s policy for industrial 
location. At the moment the Board of 
Trade is operating the Distribution of 
Industry Act, 1945, an Act accurately 
described at the time by the Rt. Hon. 
Hugh Dalton as a ‘‘middle of the road 
measure.’’ That, indeed, is a fair 
description—good as far as it goes: 
good in its intention, good in results. 
But how ineffective as an instrument 
for solving the problem of the former 
special, distressed and now develop- 
ment areas, the mounting figures of 
unemployed in the West of Scotland and 
in South Wales clearly show. Nor does 
it solve the problem of the smaller 
country towns which, both under Barlow 
and Scott, should have been scheduled 
for moderate expansion. At the moment 
the Board of Trade has no power 
whatsoever to encourage industry to 
settle in these towns. One would 
imagine that serious consideration would 
show the Government how desirable it 
is to go ahead with the creation of new 
towns in the development areas. 

* od * 


We may be sure that the Government 
is considering these things. ‘‘Priority’’ 
in legislation is no mere red-tape jargon. 
The Government already has horrified 
its opponents and even astonished its 
supporters by the sheer volume of the 
social legislation which it has presented 
to Parliament this session. That the 
New Towns Bill has not been ‘‘ crowded 
out’’ is a tribute to the energy of the 
Planning Minister. The Bill dealing 
with Compensation and Betterment will, ' 
on the other hand, be delayed to the 
beginning of the next session. That is 
probably wise because it will be one of 
the most difficult and controversial 
issues under discussion. Without a 
solution of Compensation and Better- 
ment, planning fails. It cannot be 
allowed to fail. The Minister and, we 
believe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are determined that it shall not fail. 

GILBERT MCALLISTER. 











The 


KNUTSFORD PLA 
by Stanley Baro 


1. LAUNCHING its plan for Knutsford 
the News Chronicle has stepped outside 
what would ordinarily seem to be the 
functions of a newspaper. In actuality, 
the project is to show to the man-in-the- 
street, with due publicity, that current 
theory on town and country planning 
and the intelligent shaping of a pattern 
for living is no longer a matter of pie- 
in-the-sky. 

This element of publicity in a national 
newspaper is important, for it means 
that what might be classified as an 
experiment has instead been treated 
from the beginning as a joint enterprise 
in which the News Chronicle has acted 
as commentator, maintaining contact 
on a public level between all the 
participants. These participants may be 
roughly categorised as the local authority, 
the town-planners and_ architect- 
planners, the public (as inhabitants) 
both within and without the town and 
the industrialist whose presence is 
needed to give it body and soul. 


A word may be said about the choice 
of Knutsford as the town to be re- 
planned. The intention of the News 
Chronicle was that the scheme, as it 
developed, should really be nothing 
short of a translation of the theory and 
debate on physical reconstruction which 
had been aired for long in its news, 
features and correspondence columns, 
into the world of practicality. 


This could best be done, it was felt, 
by showing how an existing small town 
in the ‘‘expansion field’’ of a big city 
faced two alternatives: (1) a chance 
growth, most probably resulting in an 
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ill-balance of its social and econom 
life ; (2) planned organic developmer 
stimulated by new population af 
industry. The concomitants were, 
the first case, loss of urban identi 
and in the second, the creation of} 
complete and unified town. 








As a demonstration of the argumeni 
Knutsford filled the bill exactly. Iti 
a small and ancient settlement (6,00 
inhabitants) sixteen miles south ¢ 
Manchester and only just clear of the 
Manchester conurbation. It has under- 
gone an organic revolution, losing most 
of its industry during the past 100 years 
and gaining an accretion of large villas 
and srnall houses inhabited by the 
business men and workers of Man- 
chester, Northwich, Wilmslow, Alttin- 
cham and others. Yet, being situated 
at the junction of five main roads 
(including A.50 from Merseyside to the 
Midlands, passing through the centre} So 
of the town) and on the Cheshire Lines 
Railway, it is obviously in line for 
expansion, good or bad. And, possibly 
most important of all, its Urban District 
Council were already going ahead with 
the preparation of a progressive town 
plan, in the hands of Mr. W. Dobson 
Chapman, L.R.I.B.A., when the News 
Chronicle, introduced by the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, arrived 
upon the scene. 


The main principles were quickly 
agreed upon. The town was to remail 
an individual, self-contained, admini* 
trative and social unit, and to ensult 
balanced and adequate local employ} 
ment a mixed industrial estate was 
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bea primary feature. A green belt must 
limit development beyond a given point 
—fixed after due consideration at 
approximately 30,000 people—and all 
housing was to be developed and 
adapted in the form of five neighbour- 
hood units. 

So that the ultimate plan should 
present a most carefully prepared proto- 
type for other towns to study, five 
well-known architect planners were 
appointed to deal with the constituent 
tlments. They were: Residential: Miss 
Judith Ledeboer, A.R.I.B.A., F.LL.A. ; 
Old Town and Waterfront: W. Dobson 
Chapman, M.T.P.I., L.R.LB.A., FILA. ; 
Landscape: G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
Civic and Business: Brian O’Rorke, 
FRLB.A.; Industrial: F. R. S. Yorke, 
FRLB.A. In addition, special surveys 
of geology, water supplies, and drainage 
were called for and a panel of advisors, 
intluding the Chairman, Clerk and 
Surveyor of Knutsford U.D.C., set up. 

It will aid in the understanding of 
how the principles have been applied 


An impression of The New Knutsford Landscape, by G. A. JELLICOE, F.R.I.B.A. 


if some picture is given first of all of 
Knutsford as it has developed since the 
medieval years when it first gained a 
charter for its market andas itlooksnow. 
Evidence of its age exists in such delight- 
ful buildings as ‘‘The Royal George’’ 
and ‘‘Angel’’ inns and in many an old 
cottage scattered through the heart of 
the town and its extension on the south- 
east side of the railway embankment 
which cuts the town practically in two. 
All the processes by which a country 
town develops can be found in one way 
or another here. The: outward mani- 
festation of the opulent years between 
the 15th and 19th centuries exists in a 
ring of fine parks and comely houses 
almost completely encircling Knutsford 
and now constituting, of course, one 
of its best potentialities in the field of 
amenity. The Heath—a 28-acre space 
which points a wedge into the western 
part of Knutsford—has been the ‘Scene 
of traditional town sports and races 
until current times. The annual sanding 
and decoration of the streets is another 








link with the past. From the north 
the toe of Tatton Mere, a narrow mile- 
long lake in the demesne of Tatton Park, 
conceived in the 18th century classical 
manner, now presses hard, as a result 
of subsidence, against the untidy back 
door of one of Knutsford’s two main 
shopping streets. South of the railway 
embankment the valley containing 
Tatton Mere continues in the form of 
a marshy steep-sided trough, a valuable 
landscape feature at present unexploited. 


To systematise the local road net- 
work the principal proposal, put forward 
by Mr. W. Dobson Chapman, is for a 
ring road running around the town and 


connecting its parts at an approximate | 


radius of 1,200 yards from the centre. 
This ring road stands as C.-in-C. to the 
whole town plan—it serves Convenience- 
in-Communication. Beside it are to be 
sited the new residential neighbourhood 
units and the industrial estate. As a 
parkway it forms in some degree part 
of a continuous green belt; the civic 
and commercial centres are contained 
within it. By means of it the ebb and 


The Recreation Centre in the Industrial Area, by F. R. S. YORKE, F.R.I.B.A+ 





flow of traffic into, out of, and around 
Knutsford is canalised and regulated, 


Obviously the expansion of the in- 
dustrial estate will depend very much 
on the thoroughness and speed with 
which road and rail communications 
are developed. As conceived by Mf. 
F. R. S. Yorke it will aim at giving 
employment, in the long run, to some 
three thousand five hundred people in 
diversified light industry. Situated to 
the north-east of the town centre and 
immediately north of the nearest neigh- 
bourhood unit, it is screened by belts 
of existing trees, and the prevailing 
wind will carry smoke away from the 
town, not toward it. Serving the 
industrial estate a large goods yard 
has been devised with direct access by 
road and sidings underneath the ring 
road. 

The whole estate is planned to @ 
bold conception. Flatted factories aft 
included as well as an exhibition hall 
within the main administrative block; 
and workers’ leisure during meal hours 
is provided for by splash-pool, sul 
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terrace and kick-about football pitches. 
|All factories will be built by the estate (in 
many cases to individual requirements) 
land leased to the firms concerned. 

As the matter stands now, Knuts- 
}ford’s principal contribution to workers’ 
housing is a small estate, with most of 
the defects of its kind, immediately 
south of the railway opposite the pro- 
posed industrial estate. Ultimately it 
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may give way to industrial expansion. 
In the meantime it has been linked with 
the first of the new residential neigh- 
bourhood units, and one result will be 
that its inhabitants will almost im- 
mediately get the benefit of the school- 
ing, health, shopping and recreational 
facilities which form the core of the 
new unit, 


Before going into the detail, you are 


Knutsford—as it is and will be. A, B, C, D and E show the new neighbourhood units to be 
\developed. Safety-first road layout, as shown in unit A, will be adopted throughout 
the residential areas. 














PRINCIPAL SEER 
BUILT-UP AREAS & 
PROPOSED 
DEVELOPMENTS 
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A Section of the Industrial Area showing the fly-over road 


invited to visualise the site as it now is 
—pleasant green meadowland merging 
into ‘private parkland with groups of 
fine trees and a splendid lime avenue. 
In the plan prepared by Miss Judith 
Ledeboer, A.R.1.B.A., it has been a basic 
assumption that all the best of these 
dominant natural features are to be 
maintained and the alignment of the 
streets and roads is such that these 
dominants become an integral part of 
the composite architectural scheme. 

The neighbourhood centre itself con- 
sists of a community building conferm- 
ing to the requirements of the Board of 
Education publication, has a public 
covered swimming bath attached and 
is cheek-by-jowl with the public library, 
clinic and some thirty-five shops. At a 
short distance on the edge of the green 
belt, is the single senior school which 
serves the whole district. Two nursery- 


infants-junior school groups and two 
infants schools are so located that they 
form the natural sub-centres of the four 
residential units into which the neigh- 
bourhood as a whole divides. 


In layout, the tendency is for the jcongest 
roads to run from north to south ; and |ultimat, 
to encourage neighbourliness by easy |caterins 
access between one part of the neigh jthe tow 
bourhood and another, a planned foot 
paths system has also been introduced, | All 
Roughly it runs at right-angles to the Me tow 
road system, forming acommunications A char 
grid. The safety factor is emphasised | 4 seri 
by the fact that children’s playgrounds the two 
are located along the footpaths, not the these w 
roads, while the road layout as a whole }% to \ 
canalises fast traffic away from th back, ; 
residential area. pumed 
bu din, 
ainmer 


nd lay 


Individual housing makes a complete 
breakaway from the standardised living 
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nace which formed so miserable a 
eristic of many housing projects 
ween the wars. On the basis of a 
presentative cross-section of family 
izes taken in Manchester, dwellings 
ange from those giving bedroom space 
for one person to those for seven or 
more. Some are family houses, either 
Blofthe terrace, semi-detached or detached 
yes, and about 10 per cent of house- 
holds will find themselves in flats varying 
from three storeys to seven storeys. 
One new block of luxury flats is proposed 
d although the bulk of the develop- 
ent of the neighbourhood will be in 
hands of the local authority, private 
ind controlled speculative development 
also allowed for. 


L to the heart of Knutsford 
m this first of the neighbourhood 

its is complicated somewhat by the 

ay embankment, but a foot- and 
yele-way passes through it, crossing 

~ {the foot of Tatton Mere by a causeway. 


CCeS 


om this approach the reconstructed 

own centre will be seen rising from 

the water’s edge. First in view comes a 

d two |*ties of blocks of flats poised on a 

it they taised terrace with car-parking space 

below. The shopping centre behind 

nd slightly to the north of it has, in 

the new scheme, been completely re- 

designed to relieve the present heavy 

or the jongestion and in its new form will 

; and jultimately contain some 210 shops, 

y easy jcatering for all the normal needs of 
neigh- \the town with a 30,000 population. 


d foot 
duced, | All worthwhile architecture which 


to the the town now possesses will be retained. 
cations |A characteristic of the present layout 
nasised [54 series of pedestrian ways connecting 
rounds ‘Xe two main streets. In the new design 
rot the these will serve for access to a car park 
whole | to which the shops of both streets 
m the |k. Beyond this shopping area and 
" Wmmediately adjoining it will rise the 

_ [buildings of the new. civic and enter- 

| inment centre spaced around gardens 
and lawns on a site including part of 
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the land where formerly stood the old 
prison. The Session House; a beautiful 
early 19th century building in the classic 
manner, will remain, aiding in the 
binding of Knutsford’s past to its 
present and future. 


The bus station, the new town railway 
station and the new post office, are all 
located here. A new county technical 
school is sited on rising ground south 
of the railway. 


From the foregoing description it will 
be seen how, in the course of develop- 
ment, the natural amenities of Knutsford 
are retained and in fact by intelligent 
landscaping and civic gardening treat- 
ment enhanced. Practically at no point 
will one be out of sight of trees, flowers 
or lawns. Tatton Mere above all, with 
the long, steep-sided valley extending 
from it southward, will give the town 
a unique character. On its left bank and 
immediately north of the town centre 
the landscape designer, Mr. G. A. 
Jellicoe, F.R.1.B.A., has devised a lido 
which will form in effect part of a 
regional park. Northward the exquisite 
line of water vanishes among the trees 
of Tatton Park, and southward the 
extension of the Mere gives way to 
miniature yachting pools. North of the 
intersecting railway embankment and 
connected by an existing pedestrian 
tunnel, the same valley will extend in 
the form of a slender landscaped park 
to a group of two open-air theatres 
(one for children), and a _ covered 
marionette theatre, at the head. The 
effect of this treatment is that green 
space flows from south to north, right 
through the town making a solid con- 
nection with the green belt, whose 
characteristics are already secured by 
the existing farm and park land. 
Immediately across the ring road from 
the Crosstown neighbourhood unit are 
the proposed town playing-fields of 
Norbury Booths, with their own boating 
and bathing lake and cafeteria. 
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DR. HERBERT READ 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
SIR ERNEST BARKER 


pay tribute to 


Ebenezer Howard 


ROM the aspect of the Common 
Health the present re-issue of 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow* is very 

timely. As the Editor says, though the 
blue-print is 50 years old it still remains, 
in all essentials, clear and bright. 


It has always struck me as odd that 
in Ebenezer Howard’s pioneering work 
he makes no direct reference to Health 
in its relation to the living conditions 
of the people. If we look up ‘‘ Health’’ 
in the index appended to the present 
issue of the book we are referred to 
**Social Welfare,’’ and, indeed, the 
connection between such brief references 
as are found under this heading and 
Health is rather remote. 


And yet some deeply felt conviction 
that the reform which Howard so 
persistently and, in the end, successfully 
advocated would make for Health (and 


Happiness) must have been implicit in 
his mind. To continue to overcrowd 
our people is the antithesis of any 
Health Service, whether its control be 
vested mainly in voluntary groups or 
in the State. This fact was probably 
so patent to Howard that, pragmatist 
as he was, he thought it unnecessary 
to dilate upon it. It was probably 
equally patent to him that, in the words 
of Dr. Harry Roberts, ‘‘no subsequent 
expenditure on sanatoriums, cod-liver 
oil and funerals’’—(he is speaking of 
tuberculosis) —‘‘ will make good. the 
national loss which our monetary greed 
will have cost us.”’ 





* By Ebenezer Howard. Edited by F. J. Osborn and with an introductory essay by Professo 
Lewis Mumford. Faber and Faber, 6s., 





1946. First published 1898. 
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NE of the features of Ebenezer 
Howard’s method of urban growth 
is its analogy to the highest form 

of life, the mammal. The Garden City 
is neither an amorphous growth nor a 
creature born fully formed: it begins 
as a small community—a baby sur- 
rounded by plenty of space in which to 
grow up. And it does grow organically 
following certain broadly defined lines, 
like the normal human being, until it 
reaches full stature: and then it stops 
growing, but continues maturing. If 
further growth is required another baby, 
also with its house and garden space, is 
born. And furthermore the full stature 
isnot absolutely standardised : it varies 
within certain limits. It should be 
neither a pigmy nor a giant. 

This stature-size evolved by Howard 

for new towns, may also be applied to 

the incoherent structure of existing 
uban masses. We cannot disperse 
them altogether, though we can thin 
them down to reasonable densities by 
decentralisation. The residue, duly 
rebuilt, must then conform as nearly 

4% possible to Howard’s conception of 

areasonable stature and structure, as 

anew town should. Thus the old sub- 
merged communities may be rescued 
and revived ; and the incoherent recent 
sprawling suburbs be integrated into 
some sort of higher biological structure. 
These are humbler aims than the 
founding of new towns: but they are 
worth doing and are another mani- 
festation of the leaven of Ebenezer 

Howard’s thought. 


ii. 





n) F TOMORROW 





Ebenezer Howard 


FIRST read Ebenezer Howard’s book 
I on Garden Cities a great many years 

ago, when I knew nothing of the 
subject but was already reacting strongly 
against the formless aggregation of our 
modern towns. Ever since then, I have 
regarded Howard as one of the greatest 
formative influences in the world, not 
merely of town planning, but of design 
for modern community living in a much 
wider sense. I am glad to have the 
opportunity of paying this tribute to 


his work, 
4 IUGR. 


™= 





21st January, 1946. 








practical reality that it is difficult 

to remember it was once the fixed 
idea of a simple man who had no 
academic or professional status, no 
social prestige of any kind. It may be 
said that Howard’s idea was in the air, 
and that he merely happened to be the 
individual brain in which it was almost 
chemically precipitated. But the way 
it happened deserves a closer scrutiny. 
It seems likely, as Mr. Osborn points 
out in his Preface, that the inspiration 
came to Howard from that dreariest of 
Utopias, Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, a book which had an 
enormous vogue in the later years of 
the nineteenth century. But the in- 
spiration developed as a documentation. 
I will show, Howard seems to have said 
to himself, just how possible some of 
these dreams are, and he set about 
collecting statistics and drawing up 
balance-sheets. In a superficial sense 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow is a dull little 
book—at any rate, it has none of the 
imaginative excitement of La Ville 
Radieuse. Admittedly Le Corbusier is 
a practical idealist—he has realised some 
of his projects and sometimes he has 
realised them on a considerable scale. 
But they remain oddities, uncomfortably 
planted in an environment which refuses 
to conform. Letchworth and Welwyn, 
on the other hand, are integrated. It 
is possible to visit them, and even to 
live in them, without being aware that 
they are conscious creations. They are 


Ter GARDEN CITY is now such a 


biologically and technically efficient, 
and though they remain too isolated, 
their pattern is an established one and 
will be freely repeated in the future. 
Two garden cities in a country the size 
of England seem priggishly exclusive. 
A hundred, or a thousand, could pro- 





HOWARDSGATE, WELWYN GARDEN CITY. Memorial to Sir Ebenezer Howard on left 


duce interrelations, and out of inter 
relations would develop rivalries for 
prestige, heightened civic pride, and 
finally city culture—the only kind of 
culture that amounts to anything in the 
history of humanism. 

There is comparatively little about 
culture in Howard’s book, but he had 
the root of the matter in him. He 
realised that ‘‘a town, like a flower, or 
a tree, or an animal, should, at each 
stage of its growth, possess unity, 
symmetry, completeness, and the effect 
of growth should never be to destroy 
that unity, but to give it greater pur 
pose, nor to mar that symmetry, but to 
make it more symmetrical. ...’’ He 
realised, too, that this organic develop- 
ment was related to a limitation of siz 
which preserves the interpenetration of 
city and country, and that civic pride, 
the source of human greatness, was 
dependent on communal ownership. 
‘** Because the people in their collective 
capacity own the land on which this 
beautiful group. of cities is built (he 
wrote), the public buildings, the churches, 
the schools and universities, the libraries, 
picture galleries, theatres, would be on 
a scale of magnificence which ‘no city 
in the world whose land is in pawn to 
private individuals can afford.” 
Howard’s imagination was of ifs 
period, rationalistic ; his cathedral was 
a Crystal Palace. But he saw (and only 
Kropotkin in his time had the same 
realistic vision) that the unregulated 
process of centralisation was a suffoca 
tion of the creative spirit of man, and 
could only lead to a desolate unit 
to cultural insignificance, and to the 
final extinction of all social zest. 
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HE NEW EDITION of. Ebenezer 

Howard’s Garden Cities of To- 

morrow should be warmly welcomed 
by all who are concerned over the 
problems of planning and housing. 
When first published it was a pioneer 
work, and it attracted comparatively 
little attention. But today, after nearly 
fifty years, most of its leading ideas are 
generally accepted, and it is looked 
upon as a classic in this field of social 
reform. But though, in theory, Howard’s 
main principles are accepted, they are 
sill far from actual realisation. We 
sill build without planning, and reck- 
lessly waste our heritage in the country- 
side. It is therefore opportune that this 
remarkable book should be re-issued at 
atime when the nation, as never before, 
has become conscious of the blight 
which is spreading over the land through 
the unrestricted expansion of huge 
cities. At last, as a nation, we are 
beginning to understand that new 
houses without a previous planning 
policy may bring inconvenience and 
disappointment to their tenants. Very 
clearly and concisely the reasons for a 
dispersal of population, the reconstruc- 
tion of existing cities, and the building 
of cities which are communities rather 
than populous blotches, are set forth 
in this book. Some of its statements 
tequire some slight modification in the 
light of experience which has been 
gained, but, as a whole, the book 
splendidly stands the test of time, and 
most of its pages are as fresh and 
simulating as when they were first 
written. This edition is the more valu- 
able because it contains a preface by 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, now the leading 
Protagonist for town and country plan- 
ting, and a most interesting introductory 
say by Professor Lewis Mumford. 
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ONLY MET Mr. Howard once, in his 
last years; but I have never for- 
gotten the meeting. How often I 
have gone through Letchworth and 
Welwyn and thought about him, on my 
way between Cambridge and London, I 
cannot tell. But more important than 
these memories is the tribute I want to 
pay to his intuitive and inventive in- 
sight. My own approach to the problems 
he handled has been due to work with 
the National Council of Social Service 
—work on the problems of new munici- 
pal housing estates, on the need of local 
facilities for community life, on the im- 
portance of proper neighbourhood units. 
That work taught me over again what 
insight had already taught him. Above 
all it taught me a deep appreciation of 
Howard’s central idea—‘*that the size 
of towns is a proper subject of conscious 
control.’’ Aristotle had seen that long 
ago: ‘‘Cities,’’ he said, ‘‘like all other 
things have a definite measure of size. . . 
they will lose their power of performing 
their function (which is to secure a good 
life for their members) if they are either 
excessively small or of an excessive 
size.’? 


Howard saw it again, and with his 
inventive genius he made what he had 
seen into a blue print for the conditions 
of twentieth-century England—a blue 
print, as Mr. Osborn says, nearly 50 
years old, but with its core still clear 
and bright, and still a model for 1946. 


We have gone astray into suburbs 
and sprawling agglomerations. Ebenezer 
Howard’s Garden Cities of Tomorrow 
beckons us on along the true path of 
the self-sufficing city, neither too big 
nor too little, living in community that 
good life which is its function and 
determines its size. 
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STUDY OF NORTH LAMBETH 


By R. L. Reiss 


HIS REPORT AND PLAN,* prepared on 
Tite instructions of the Duchy of 

Cornwall, is an extremely valuable 
piece of collaboration. It deals with an 
area of great historical interest, and 
shows in detail how the principles 
contained in the County of London plan 
can be put into practical effect. 

The area selected as the unit of re- 
development was determined after con- 
sultation with the L.C.C. The boundary 
runs along the Thames from Vauxhall 
to Westminster Bridge, and thence to 
St. George’s Circus and the Elephant 
and Castle. It then runs south along 
Newington Butts and Kennington Park 
Road till it reaches Ring Road A (under 
the London plan), which constitutes the 
southern boundary. Unfortunately, 
the redevelopment plan is difficult to 
reproduce as an illustration for this 
article as the scale would be too small 
for the detail to be shown satisfactorily ; 
and unless the detail is shown clearly, 
the illustration loses its point. But a 
plan is on view at the Association’s 
headquarters. 

The total area is 459 acres and com- 
prises part of three original Manors. 
The first of these was granted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1197, and 
the other two to Edward the Black 
Prince in 1337. Although much of the 
land has changed hands since then, the 
close connection between the Royal 
family and the Archbishop with the area 
still remains. In recent years the Duchy 
of Cornwall (the private property of 
the Royal family) has done a consider- 
able amount of redevelopment, including 
the building of working-class dwellings. 
Lambeth Palace is within the area. 

The report appears in two volumes, 
one containing the results of a careful 
survey of existing conditions together 
with an account of the proposals for 
ultimate redevelopment, while the second 
contains a series of survey maps and 


*North Lambeth and Southwark Redevelopment .11ea, 
prepared for the Duchy of Cornwall by Holroyd F. 
Chambers, F.s.1., Land Steward to the Duchy, and Louis 
de Soissons, A.R.A. 





the plans for detailed redevelopment, 
The authors, in preparing their pro- 
posals, felt bound to work upon the 
assumption that the redevelopment plan 
should be based upon the fundamental 
proposals in the County of London 
plan. This does not, of course, mean 
that either of the authors necessarily 
approves of all the assumptions which 
they were in consequence bound to 
make. Briefly, these assumptions were:— 

(a) the main traffic proposals in regard 
to roads and railways ; 

(b) the provision of a new park ip 
corporating, but extending, the 
existing small Harmsworth park ; 

(c) a net residential density of 136, 

As will be pointed out later, the 

redevelopment plan is so formed that, 
if ultimately commonsense prevails with 
the L.C.C. and a lower residential 
density is adopted, this can be effected 
without any radical change in the plan. 

The earlier sections of the report and 

the survey plans show that great care 
has been taken to collect detailed 
Statistics and information as to the 
existing conditions. The main factual 
—" may be briefly summarised 
thus :-— 

(a) Industry and commerce. There are 
at present 222 industrial and com- 
mercial units covering in all about 
57 acres. Some of these are on the 
areas ultimately to be zoned for 
industry and commerce, but many 
are not and under the redevelop- 
ment plan will therefore have to be 
moved. 

(b) There are a number of special 
buildings serving a much wider 
area than that covered by the plan. 
Among these are St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, Lambeth Palace, Lambeth 
L.C.C. Hospital. Under the plas, 
most of these remain where they are. 

(c) As regards housing—this is divided 
into two categories ; dwellings of 
modern construction mainly e 
by the L.C.C.,:the Duchy of Cort 
wall and the Lambeth Borough 
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Council. Under the plan, these 
dwellings will be retained. The 
plan, however, provides for the re- 
maining housing to be replaced by 
new dwellings (this will be referred 
to again later). 

(d) The survey show's the existing school 
accommodation, the number of 
other neighbourhood buildings such 
as churches, public-houses, health 
clinics, social halls. It should be 
noted that there are ten Anglican 
churches—some of which have been 
damaged during the war—and there 
are 74 licensed premises, Obviously 
an excessive number in both cases. 

The redevelopment plan provides for 
the reallocation of land use as follows :— 


GENERAL ALLOCATION OF 
LAND USE ACRES 
|. NEW CENTRAL PARK wai 
(net site area, ae existing 
Harmsworth park) 

2. BUSINESS and COMMERCIAL 51 
(net site area, but excluding shops, 
etc., provided for the local residential 
population) 

3, SPECIAL USER . 50 
(net site area, e.g., Lambeth Palace, 
hospitals and other buildings serving 
a wider area) 

4ROADS ... 50 
(within the boundary, but excluding 
those provided for in the gross resi- 
dential site) 


§. RESIDENTIAL .. 234 
(gross site, including local shops, 
churches, community buildings, etc., 
internal roads and 20 ft. of surround- 
ing roads) —-. 

TOTAL 459 


It will be seen that categories 1 to 4 
above are allocated to uses serving 
London as a whole. The authors, how- 
ever, rightly say that some portion of 
the central park should properly be 
teated as open space for the residential 
. | "ighbourhood. They put this propor- 
tion as approximately one-third, i.e., 
acres. The result of this is to raise 
the gross residential site to 259 acres. 
tis worth emphasising that the re- 
development plans for central areas of 
London all have to allow for a con- 
Sderable allocation of land to non- 
teighbourhood uses. In this instance, 
well over a third, 





(a) HOUSING 


(c) SCHOOLS 


(d) CHURCHES 


(e) COMMUNITY. CENTRE 


(f) OPEN SPACES 


(g) ROADS . 
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DETAILED ALLOCATION OF LAND 


USE IN GROSS RESIDENTIAL SITE. 
ACRES 
on ae 
(net, but including internal roads, 


gardens and spaces between 
blocks of flats) 


(b) SHOPS, SHOPPING MARKET 


and LOCAL INDUSTRY 


(and other education) — 


(including vicarages and church 
halls, all denominations) 


(and cinema, social service, health 

and administration) 

68.47 
(including 25 acres of central 

park) 

11.30 
(within the Residential site, but 

surplus to such as are included in 

the Housing area as defined above) 





TOTAL y= 





The following points should be noted 


in connection with this allocation of 
land use :— 


(a) At 136 persons to the acre the 129 
acres of the net housing area will 
accommodate 17,600 persons. In 
the modern dwellings to be retained 
there are approximately 9,900 per- 
sons. These dwellings cover 46 
acres. Thus the net residential 
density on these 46 acres is 215. 
This high figure is largely due to 
overcrowding, and to secure an 
abatement of this the population in 
these dwellings should be reduced 
to 8,850. This is still higher than 
136; thus to bring down the 
average to 136 over the whole 129 
acres of the net residential site, the 
portion that is to be redeveloped, 
namely 83 acres, must be at a lower 
density of 105. 

Under the plan, the 17,600 per- 
sons will be housed as to 8,850 on 
the 46 acres of modern existing 
houses to be retained, and 8,750 on 
the remaining 83 acres to be re- 
developed. Thus on the portion to 
be redeveloped, there will be a much 
larger proportion of two-storey 





buildings than in the buildings to 

be retained. This will be the more 
so because some of the new build- 
ings will be from seven to ten 
storeys. 

As has already been pointed out, 
if later it is decided to reduce the 
density, all that would be necessary 
would be to reduce the height of 
some of the multi-storey buildings 
and to allocate them to two-storey 
flats. 

(b) As regards shops, the plan provides 
for a main shopping centre abutting 
on Lambeth Walk. 

(c) As regards schools, provision is 
made for one secondary school and 

‘a number of primary and nursery 
schools. One mistake in the plan 
is that a nursery school is sited in 
an area devoted entirely to multi- 
storey buildings. But no family 
with a child of nursery-school age 
should be in a multi-storey building! 

(d) There are at present ten Anglican 
churches and parishes. Under the 
plan these are reduced to five, but 
each church gets nearly double the 
amount of land. 

(e) As regards the general community 
buildings, space prevents a detailed 
account of these, but the proposals 
are well thought out and deserve 
careful study. 

(f) The open spaces represent 3.8 acres 

per 1,000 people. 

The gross residential or neigh- 

bourhood unit density will be 68. 


* * * 


As already stated, the authors felt 
bound by the 136 net density of the 
County of London plan. To make this 
redevelopment really satisfactory the net 
density should not be more than 100, 
i.e., the ultimate population would be 
12,900, 


The effect of this would be that as 
the ‘‘Housing to be retained’’ consists 
mostly of multi-storey flats housing 
8,850 persons (after abating overcrowd- 
ing) on 46 acres, the remaining 83 acres 
would only have to house 4,050 persons, 
i.e., 50 persons to the acre. Therefore 
the new housing could all be self- 
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contained houses or two-storied flats, 
Moreover, the 68 acres of open space 
would then amount to 5.3 acres per 
1,000. 


The families with children could be 
moved from the multi-storey flats to be 
retained and housed in self-contained 
houses, while the flats they vacate could 
be used to rehouse the two or three adult 
person families as the redevelopment 
proceeds and their existing dwellings are 
cleared. 


I strongly recommend a careful study 
of this report and plan. There are 
various detailed criticisms which I could 
make and there are a number of matters 
on which controversy will be aroused, 
but to all interested in town planning} 
and social conditions and more par- 
ticularly to Londoners, this report is of 
the utmost value because of the extremely 
detailed survey on which it has been 
based. 











THE SUDBURY PLAN 


Towards the end of June the Sudbury 
and District Planning Association—a 
voluntary body—is holding a_ public 
exhibition of its Survey and Plan, in 
the Town Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

The Survey has been made of the 
district comprising the Borough of 
Sudbury and the surrounding villages. 
The area covered has a population of 
about 25,000, approximately one-third 
of which resides in or near the town 
and the remainder in villages and ham- 
lets of very varied sizes and widely 
different degrees of accessibility. It has 
been carried out by Keith Jeremiah, 
B.A., A.R.I.B.A., Who was engaged by 
the Association to live in the area and 
give his full time to the preparation of 
the survey and outline development 
plan. 

The formal opening of the exhibition 
will be on Friday, June 28, and will be 
followed by a conference arranged by 
the Town and Country Planning Asso 
ciation. Mr. L. F. Easterbrook, 





Agricultural correspondent of the News 
Chronicle, and Mr. R. L. Reiss, be | 
Chairman of Welwyn Garden City, will 
be the principal speakers. 
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S per 





ld be 
to be 
tained 
could) Cince the ultimate.completion of many 
adult} \) post-war plans for Britain will not 


pment! he achieved under fifty years, it is 
gS are} fortunate that the rising generation show 
an increasing interest in such matters. 
study} The following notes, based on the 
e are| writer’s experience in lecturing to boys 
could} may be of interest to teachers and others 
atters} who contemplate giving talks on town 
oused,| planning to boys and girls aged from 
inning} twelve upwards. 
> par 
tis of] Broadly speaking, such talks may be 
emely| subdivided under two heads: (1) the 
- been} single lecture, followed by a discussion, 
suitable for a larger audience, e.g., the 
——| upper forms of a grammar school plus 
LAN members of the teaching staff, or to a 
youth club meeting; (2) a course of 
idbury| talks given to a smaller group, say a 
ion—a| class of boys of about the same age and 
public] standard. The first method is likely to 
lan, injcommend itself to those who seek to 
e cast their net widely, and are content 
of the] to arouse interest in the general prob- 
gh ofjlems of planning. For this a lantern, 
illages.| preferably with epidiascope, is almost 
ion ofjesential, though it is possible to make 
e-third|do with wall-maps and blackboard, 
> town| Where one is addressing a more select 
i ham-jaudience in a smaller room, e.g., a 
widelyj school library or club-room. In such 
It hasja case it is advisable to deal mainly 
emiah,jwith the sociological aspects of the 
sed byjsubject (omitting the historical and 
ea and]aesthetic), and to give plenty of time 
for discussion. The writer has given 
ypment} such a talk, using only a couple of maps, 
___ |labout forty boys. The talk was based 
\ibition} mainly on the Barlow Report and was 
will be} followed by a lively discussion, the 
ged by} whole lasting about one and a half hours. 










; Asso- 
hgh If Slides are available, one must guard 
e Vi against embarras de richesses. It is 


ioe Wellnigh impossible, in one lantern 
lecture, to do justice to the Present 
Problem, the Reports, the Growth of 
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sdTown-Planning for Schools 
BY I. V. HUGHES, M.A. 


Older Towns and the Modern Planned 
Town or Garden City. It is advisable 
to split the subject into two lectures, 
the first one giving an outline of the 
problem (touching on the Reports), and 
using slides to illustrate the Garden City, 
and Satellite solution. The T.C.P.A. 
has a very good selection of suitable 
slides, which typify the advantages of 
planning de novo. Maps should be 
included in order to explain the princi- 


- ples of town-location and of zoning. 


A follow-up lecture, under some such 
heading as ‘‘Town Planning—Old and 
New,’’ might deal inter alia with the 
question of adapting older towns to 
decentralised industry. Here, slides are 
more of a problem, and much depends 
on where the lecture happens to be 
given. Some municipal libraries (e.g., 
Birmingham) have slides on loan depict- 
ing historic cities. A judicious choice 
of these might help to illustrate Roman 
and Medieval planning. Such slides are 
not always available, however, and in 
any case one will probably require plans 
and views unobtainable on slides. 
Picture postcards, press photos and 
home-made maps are often best for 
illustrating both the planning idea and 
also many aspects of architecture, but 
these necessitate the epidiascope. Picture 
cards, plain or coloured, appear well on 
the screen. Indian ink and student 
colours make good plans up to five by 
six inches in size. 


The second method—the course of 
lessons—is perhaps the better one with 
younger boys, say in an elementary or 
preparatory school, and can be intro- 
duced as part of the normal art course 
for upper forms. Boys aged eleven to 
thirteen can grasp the visual aspects of 
planning, i.e., the plan and elevation of 
towns and buildings, especially if given 
some practical work to do. For classes 
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of not more than thirty, all the teacher 
needs is a blackboard, chalk in various 
colours, and a text-book with line 
drawings and plans. For each lesson 
one or two drawings can be reproduced 
on the board and these copied by the 
children into their notebooks together 
with a few brief notes. The more 
enthusiastic can be induced to collect 
pictures, illustrating particular styles. 
As art teachers frequently include an 
outline of architecture in their syllabus, 
in which the class are required to copy 
drawings, they would not find it difficult 
to devote some lessons to Modern 
Planning. The pupils are likely to enjoy 
it and if the art teacher does not feel 
competent, some talks from a planning 
expert could be arranged. 


Much can be done in schools by 
placing suitable books on the shelves of 
aschool or form library. A large amount 
of inexpensive literature on various 
aspects of planning is still in print, and 
new books are always appearing. Apart 
from standard works on architecture 
which are to be found in most municipal 
libraries and in many school libraries, 
two books seem specially worth mention 
for their value to anyone lecturing to 
boys on town planning—When We 
Build Again (Bournville Trust), for its 
diagrammatic and statistical material, 
and Abercrombie’s Town and Country 
Planning (Home University Library), for 
a lucid treatment of the history. Both 
offer material for blackboard drawings. 


A word must be said on the value of 
discussions in the case of the special 
lecture. Time should be allowed for 
this, partly to help those who want to 
know more, partly to dispel certain 
illusions. If'the lecturer is keen and 
generally follows what is being said and 
done, he is not likely to be stumped for 
an answer, but he should be sympathetic 
to criticism, especially on more debatable 
points. Among the commonest forms 
of criticism the writer encounters from 
boys are the following: Will not 
satellite towns take up much land which 
should be devoted to agriculture ? Will 
factories and their employees be forced 
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to go to certain areas whether they like 
it or not? Would it not be better to 
have a few towns given up to industry, 
leaving the rest free of chimneys and 
other ugly features ? Will not all these 
new towns cost far too much? Not 
all questions are sensible, but all must 
be answered seriously and in such a 
way as to keep the ultimate goal in view; 
e.g., the question of cost should not 
invalidate a long-term policy. A clear 
vision of aims is needed, backed by a 
knowledge sufficient at least to refer the 
questioner to the right sources on more 
technical points. 


(Note.—The Town and Country Plate 
ning Association is working on a scheme 
of posters to serve as ‘‘talking points” 
for town planning lectures to both junior 
and adult groups. It is hoped that it will 
be possible to reproduce each poster ‘in 
small-scale leaflet form for distribution 
to the class. In the meantime, the 
Association would welcome suggestions 
and advice from teachers, directors of 
education and lecturers, on points of 
presentation.—Editor, Town and Country 
Planning.) 





‘*The strain of modern times can be 
eased by a return to the simple things of 
life. It is becoming more than ever 
necessary for the planner to understand 
intimately his fellow men. Much of his 
knowledge can only be gained in the 
school of personal experience and in the 
development of an appreciation of the 
problems of other people, and much will 
be lost unless we succeed in translating 
into terms of physical environment the 
fruits of research. On this will depend 
the success of the future in the utilisation 
of land to build healthy towns and it 
dustries and to restore and preserve the 
countryside for happier purposes than 
the erection of homes and institutions 00 
house those who are broken in the 
machine of modern civilisation.’’—From 
Town Planning and Health, a Chadwick 
Public Lecture, by J. H. Forshaw. P.S. 
King and Staples, 1s. 6d. 
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S we go to Press, the second reading 
Ar the Housing (Financial and 
Miscellaneous) Provisions Bill has taken 
place during the passage of the Bill 
through the House of Lords. In his 
speech introducing the Bill, Lord 
Henderson said: ‘‘A _— substantial 
measure of decentralisation is contem- 
plated. That is a sound policy and we 
are all agreed about it.” That sums 
up the situation as we have. understood 
itever since the Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, 
then President of the Board of Trade, 
announced in the House of Commons 
in June, 1944, that the Barlow Report’s 
“main ideas’’ of ‘‘decongestion and 
dispersal?’ had been accepted. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
has repeatedly reinforced that accept- 
ance, 

It was therefore puzzling to be con- 
fronted with clause 4 of the Housing 
Bill. For this clause, with its sliding 
scale of subsidies for flat-building on 
land over £1,500 an acre, appeared to 
encourage, if not compel, a ‘policy of 
high-density development. It appeared 
that one group of Government Depart- 
ments (the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and, to some extent, 
the Board of Trade) was headed towards 
dispersal, while another group (the 
Ministry of Health and the Treasury) 
were so far wedded to centralisation 
that they were prepared to subsidise it. 
Apart altogether from the question 
of policy, the Association was perturbed 
by the economics of the clause. In his 
Memorandum on the Proposed Sub- 
Sidies, Mr. F. J. Osborn argued the 
case for an amendment to the Bill to 
enable local authorities, with the 
Minister’s approval, to build any 
mixture of houses and flats that was 
wanted and was economical. 





Mr. Osborn showed that if, in re- 
housing 100,000 persons, 50,000 could 
be rehoused at 20 dwellings an acre 
(houses and flats) on dear land and 
50,000 could be rehoused in new towns, 
there would be a saving of nearly 
£10,000,000 in Exchequer subsidies as 
compared with the rehousing of the 
100,000 in flats on dear land. This 
economic case was argued in detail and 
has pot been challenged. In the House 
of Commons, Mr. Tom Braddock, M.P., 
Mrs. Jean Mann, m.P., Mr. Gilbert 
McAllister, M.P., and Mrs. Muriel 
Nichol, M.P., tabled amendments to 
meet this point. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh suggested 
that the Minister should ‘‘use a little 
discretion and be enabled to give the 
higher subsidy for mixed development 
of houses and flats.’’ Earlier in his 
speech, Lord Balfour touched on the 
crux of the whole problem of central 
redevelopment. What density, he asked, 
is really envisaged by the Minister as 
satisfactory—the hundred and twenty 
persons to the acre of the Housing 
Manual, or what ? 


* * x 


Mr. F. A. B. Preston, Chairman of 
the Scottish National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, led the way in 
Scotland against similar provisions in 
the Scottish Bill. At the annual meeting 
of his Council on March 9 he moved 
the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted :— 

(1) ‘‘That it be remitted to the 
Executive Committee to consider 
whether the higher subsidies in respect 
of tenements and multi-storeyed blocks 
of houses contained in the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) (Scotland) Bill 
presently before Parliament may tend 
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to restrict the fullest provision of small 
houses in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee Report—Planning 
our New Homes—and, if so, to make 
representation to H.M. Government 
accordingly without delay’’; and (2) 
‘*That in view of the announcement 
made by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning that (a) the Govern- 
ment had accepted conclusions 4 and 5 
of the Barlow Report, and (5) that the 
Government had accepted the proposals 
formulated by Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
in respect of the Town Planning and 
Redevelopment of Greater London, the 
Executive Committee shall as early as 
possible consider what steps should be 
taken to impress on the Government 
the need for the observance of similar 
principles with reference to the distri- 
bution and re-distribution of houses and 
industry in relation to Scotland and 
place before the Government in accord- 
ance with their previous unanimous 
resolution the need for setting up with- 
out delay a Commission or Committee 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a National Plan for Scotland.’’ 


* * * 


The use of colour in planning maps 
is essential to show the given informa- 
tion as clearly as possible. Until now 
various media have been used—water 
colours, inks and poster colours. These 
are all satisfactory for limited purposes 
and have usually been used in com- 
bination, but the need has long been 
felt for a medium suitable for general 
application incorporating most of the 
advantages with the fewest disadvantages 
of the older media. The British Colour 
Council has now issued a range of 
twenty-four colours for inks suitable for 
use in survey and planning work. Each 
of these twenty-four colours has two 
or three dilutions, making a total range 
of eighty. Copies of the range are 
obtainable from the British Colour 
Council at 28 Sackville Street, W.1. 


* * ae 


Writing in a recent issue of the 
Architects’ Journal, ** Astragal’’ has our 
sympathy on what he calls ‘‘tailored 
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chair’’ discomfort. He quotes the 
American architect Russell Lynes 
**Modern chairs are delightful so long 
as you give yourself to them utterly, 
but . . . whenever it is your whim to 
cease sprawling at ease and begin to 
take an active interest in life, you should 
move to another chair.’’ The trouble is 
that ‘‘ tailored housing’’ has its followers 
too, bringing even more universal dis- 
comfort. Playing ‘‘stations’’ on chairs 
would be fun compared with playing 
‘*general post’’ each time there is an 
addition to the family. (Has the un- 
fortunate father to call in at the Town 
Hall on his way back from the Registrar 
to apply for a house with an extra 
100-ft. super ?) 


* * * 


The Food Education Society is 
anxious to bring home to Government 
Departments and local authorities the 
vital importance of freshly gathered 
vegetables and salads for nutrition. 
They feel that new housing. estates 
should all have adequate provision for 
allotments and back gardens. We agree. 
We would only add that what is good 
enough for houses should be good 
enough for towns, too. Every: town 
should have its own continuous ‘‘back 
garden’’ in the green belt round about, 
with intensively cultivated market gar- 
dens and nurseries stretching into the 


‘open country beyond. 





R.LB.A. 

Mr. Gerald Essame, B.A., has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary. Mr. 
Eric L. Bird, A.R.1.B.A., is now Editor 
of the R./.B.A. Journal. The new Public 
Relations Officer is Mr. G. E 
Marfell, B.A. 


Professor Adshead 

We record with regret the death at 
of Professor S. D. Adshead, Britain's 
first Professor of Town Planning. He 
was appointed to the Chair of Civi¢ 
Design at Liverpool University ™ 
1909, 
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‘ear OF THE SEASON 


F THIS BATCH OF BOOKS two of the 
most interesting come from Allied 
countries. M. Gaston Bardet, an 
eminent planning consultant in Paris, 
and Mr. Henry S. Churchill, a New 
York architect with experience in 
Federal housing, have swum in different 
streams of thought. It is notable there- 
fore that their ideas show a marked 
convergence, and that the flow is 'to- 
wards our own stream of thought in 
Great Britain. Both reject the merely 
visual or engineering approaches to 
planning. Both accept the Howard- 
Unwin tradition as the key to future 
urban development. Both are ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ planners, to whom planning 
technique is the operative end of a 
process springing from the multiple 
needs and wishes of people. Both 
recognise the process as social and 
political in character, to be limited, how- 
ever, to what is demonstrably needful, 
leaving the maximum scope for personal 
and group decision and enterprise. 
* * € 


M. Bardet is aware of the economic 
and political writers whose work is 
relevant to the study of the urban 
situation, from the interpreters of 
modern tendencies like Spengler, Aldous 
Huxley and Ortega Y Gasset, to the 
sociologist-geographers like Poete, 
Geddes, and Vidal de la Blache, who 
illuminate the immense influence of 
environment on man, but do not 
exaggerate it to geographical determin- 
ism. For M. Bardet town-planning is 
a creative political art, using science as 
a tool, and involving value-judgments 
which require the planner (at any rate, 
the national and regional planner) to be 
also a philosopher. His sketch of the 
evolution of planning thought in France, 
though all too brief, is corrective of 
illusions prevalent here. The outer 
public, he tells us, still knows far too 
little of the real course of planning 
thought ; it is too well aware of ‘‘le 
claironnant’’ Le Corbusier—a writer 
whose fame he attributes to his talents 
as a polemical tribune. The ‘*‘New 
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Planning’’ in France is as far from Le 
Corbusier as from Haussmann. The 
skyscraper, like the facade which masks 
congestion, is dead. The order of the 
day is deconcentration, limitation of the 
size of cities, space for family homes 
and vegetation, and dispersal to country 
towns in contact with the countryside. 
But rural life is not idealised. Faith in 
urban civilisation is upheld by faith 
that towns can be civilised. 


There are, however, no short cuts. 
Planning is a slow process, and not the 
least of its difficulties is the fact 
(demonstrated by Ortega Y Gassett) 
that the urban masses have lost, by 
reason of their situation, the power of 
social inspiration ; they have to be re- 
educated as well as rescued. Thus the 
recovery of a sense of local community 
is both an end and a means of good 
planning, and can only be gradually 
achieved. The politics of planning are 
as important as its techniques. 


So short and practical a book can 
hardly be summarised. Penetrated by 
real wisdom, it is also full of facts and 
documentation. The new planning law 
of France is briefly described and 
approached ; it is thought capable of 
the desired results. Principles of 
national planning are propounded with 
precision and lucidity. Undue scattering 
must be corrected as well as undue 
agglomeration. Very small hamlets 
must be grouped to provide a better 
social and cultural life. Small towns 
should be expanded to an optimum of 
the order of 10,000 families, and new 
industrial towns created of the same 
scale. Towns that already exceed that 
size should not be allowed to grow. 
Congested cities should be gradually re- 
grouped into balanced communities not 
exceeding the optimum. The clotted 
concentrations of Paris, Marseilles, 
Lyons, and _ Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing 
should be energetically decentralised. 
The family house with garden should 
be the norm in all development, for 
biological and psychological reasons 
which are forcibly stated. Cultural dis- 
persal is as important as physical. 

*” * * 


If M. Bardet is the born philosopher- 
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planner, Mr. Henry S. Churchill is q 
not less encouraging phenomenon—the 
architect-technician in process of ip 
radiation by philosophy. . Maybe his 
manifest sincerity and intelligence have 
not yet carried him to a full integration 
of the urban problem ; but he is well 
on the way. He assembles the data 
accurately, he has the power of analogy 
necessary for creative thought, and he 
writes with vigour and wit. 


At root the American city problem 
is our city problem. A vast flow of 
population to the metropolitan centres 
has produced the familiar symptoms of 
excessive business concentration, subur- 
ban sprawl, long journeys to work, 
cramped tenements, traffic congestion, 
starvation of park-space, and loss of 
community. All these things in America, 
as compared with Europe, are acceler- 
ated and amplified, and there are 
features special to the country: the 
grid-iron plan and standardised blocks, 
the system of assessing local taxation on 
capital values instead of on occupation- 
rental values, and the wholesale emer- 
gence of blighted and unoccupied areas 
in densely-populated cities. 


This last is visible in British cities, and 
in default of a prophylactic policy will 
spread, but so far it is a minor element 
in our problems Its prevalence in 
America is due to the freer mobility 
there of the white-collar worker and 
of the industrialist who leaves the in- 
convenient multi-storey town factory 
for one-storey buildings in the suburbs. 
Thus the decentralisation of factories 
there has outpaced the growth of com- 
mercial businesses in city centres, rapid 
as that has been. Blighted areas give 
rise to the peculiarly American institu 
tion of tax-delinquency. The chronic 
stringency of municipal finance is it- 
tensified to a fear of bankruptcy. 


To an outside student it sometimes 
seems that American planning theory is 
becoming a contest as to which shall 
first go into voluntary liquidation—the 
municipalities or the property owners. 
Planning, trailing clouds of glory as ai 
innocent infant, is looked to for 4 
solution outside its scope. Planners 
there, as here, are appeasers by nature, 
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and they try to please both parties by 
the advocacy of Federal tax-aid for re- 
development, just as in this country we 
have sought to throw the cost of de- 
congestion compensation on the national 
exchequer. But we have not the same 
degree of inflation of values to contend 
with, and moreover the Uthwatt Report 
coupled national compensation with a 
national levy on betterment, which no 
one in America seems even to entertain. 
Congress so far has thrown the financial 
ball back into the local scrum, except 
for comparatively small Federal grants 
for low-cost housing. 

Mr. Churchill muscles manfully into 
the scrum. He has his feet on solid 
ground: planning for him is primarily 
concerned with the establishment of 
human standards, and he would not 
solve the financial problem in disregard 
of these standards. I do not agree with 
the standards he would accept ; I think 
they would not achieve his purpose of 
making the blighted areas acceptable to 
amixed population of all income-groups. 
Federal aid or a substantial writing-off 
of values seem to me the only alterna- 
tives, though there may be a blend of 
the two. To say this, however, is to 
take part in the scrum myself. 

Mr. Churchill makes a strong case 
for public ownership of redevelopment 
areas. He clings to the hope that the 
problem of congestion can be solved by 
aradical redistribution of density within 
each city. I am inclined to predict that 
his next book will abandon that too 
facile solution. The merit of this one 
is that it states the problem with 
knowledge and candour, that it is 
titirely free of fashionable fantasies, 
and that it upholds, as desirable, 
standards that the English garden-city 


movement would wholly approve. If. 


itdoes not propose a policy of dispersal 
a clear-cut as M. Bardet’s or our own, 
itis not because the author does not 
want it. He is faced with an entirely 
different and for this purpose much less 
appropriate political system and climate 

those of Britain and France. His 


basic outlook makes wholly for 
tighteousness. 
* *« * 


To produce a coherent book by 
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twenty-six different writers is a very 
difficult thing to do, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the editor of 
PHYSICAL PLANNING does not wholly 
succéed. The book is well printed and 
attractively illustrated, but no common 
policy or purpose runs through it, and 
what planning needs most of all at the 
present time is a sense of direction. The 
introduction by the editor shows aware- 
ness of this need, and in fact commends 
a number of regional and local plans 
which in some measure carry out a 
policy of decongestion, dispersal, and 
green-belt reservation. But the first 
chapter, on the history of planning 
between 1909 and 1944, fails to make 
clear the significance of the movement 
of opinion in that period. And.succeed- 
ing chapters, all dealing with separate 
components that enter into a planning 
philosophy, have the effect of indepen- 
dent initiatives, conflict in tendency, and 
do not build up to an _ intelligible 
synthesis. If the writers had at the 
outset agreed upon a broad policy, and 
had been asked to show how their 
various sciences and techniques could 
contribute to the filling-out and opera- 
tion of that policy, better use could 
have been made of a strong team. As 
it is they have produced a discontinuous 
series of papers, often of value, but 
leaving all the work of policy-making, 
from the ground up, to be done by the 
reader. 

It is vital for the success of planning 
that a large number of sciences and 
techniques shall make their right impact 
upon it. But scientists and technicians 
may damage their own prestige and 
injure planning by their tendency to ill- 
considered judgments outside their 
specialisms. In this book, for example, 
a population expert says: ‘‘A young 
couple must be able to move to a 
larger dwelling when they begin to have 
children.’’ This is a dangerous state- 
ment. If it had been phrased to the 
effect that a growing family should be 
in a dwelling adequate to its growth, no 
housing expert would question it. On 
the other hand an architect writing on 
housing makes the bold statement that 
‘*high densities are not necessarily un- 
desirable provided the advantages of 
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living more closely together are more 
fully utilised.’’ That, if arguable, flies 
in the face of experience, and should 
not have been allowed to appear in such 
a book as an authoritative view. 


In other chapters there are mere 
absurdities: for example, a comment 
on the garden cities that ‘‘their divorce 
(mainly a philosophical one) from the 
current tendencies of society, is a severe 
limiting factor to their success.’’ Yet 
the opening chapters scold the late 
Government for its slowness in imple- 
menting the Barlow Report, a classical 
document of the dispersal policy. One 
is tempted to a debating retort that the 
garden cities divorce themselves from 
current tendencies by their freedom 
from philosophical confusion. Picasso 
has recently been defended in The Times 
(unjustly I hope) as an inspired interpre- 
ter of the moral and intellectual chaos 
of his age. I can imagine some critic 
justifying this book on similar grounds. 
If there is such a chaos, it is not of an 
epoch but of a coterie. And by no 
means all the writers in this book could 
be included in that generalisation, if 

-any could. A number of them are 
supporters of the garden city movement, 
serenely divorced from the chaos. 


* * * 


In PLANNING PROSPECT, Professor 
Taylor characteristically mixes much 
scientific knowledge with a little salt of 
prejudice, a thing I entirely approve of 
when it is done consciously and the 
salt is sprinkled on top and not cooked 
in with the dish. She is an all-in planner, 
and does not, I think, make a clear 
institutional differentiation between 
town and country planning, govern- 
mental planning at large, and instructed 
forethought applied by the innumerable 
operative agencies within human society. 
I find it difficult to get practical illumina- 
tion from studies which merge these 
three different things into one process, 
closely interrelated as they are. Still, 
her little book is interestingly written, 
has beautifully-reproduced pictures, and 
is fruitfully provocative. It is a pity 
that her strange bias against small towns 
leads her to an unscientific analysis of 
the reasons for the drift to big ones, 
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and that she purports to summarise the 
Uthwatt proposals without seizing the 
essential character of the land-values 
problem. More surprising is her 
ignoring of the ‘‘basic shift’’ from 
agriculture to industry, which leads her 
to philosophic dependence on love of 
landscape for her countryside planning 
policy. 
ok * * 

THE NATURAL ORDER is a charming 
group-manifesto of ruralism, welcome 
as an antidote to overweening megalo- 
politanism, but no more defensible in- 
tellectually. The most distinguished 
essay in the book is an all-too-slight 
study of country-loving literature by 
Mr. Edmund Blunden; the soundest 
are two essays on farming policy by Mr. 
Philip Oyler and Mr. L. F. Easterbrook. 
There are other good chapters, but the 
whole thing falls short of synthesis, and 
the editor, Mr. H. J. Massingham, 
surely overstates a case that needs 
moderate statement in an_ industrial 
country. 

bd > * 


Human warmth and cool sanity are 
perfectly married in the work of Dr. 
C. S. Orwin, whose little book, PROBLEMS 
OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, follows up ad- 
mirably the survey of a rural area by 
an Oxford group under his direction.* 
The facts in that survey made clear the 
urgency of the problem created by the 
‘**basic shift.’’ Either we must face 
continued rural decay, or we must bring 
industry within range of the rural 
population. Dr. Orwin makes proposals 
for rural policy which are far-reaching, 
and corrective of the present injurious 
tendencies without attempting a revolu- 
tionary reversal of outlook. 

bd a * 


Several new law-books on planning 
were noted in last Autumn’s issue of 
this journal. To these is now added 
Mr. Sophian’s, which includes the 
Planning Acts of 1943 and 194, 
annotated, and most of the new 
Ministry’s official regulations 
memoranda up to Circular 12. 





*Country Planning: A Study of Rural 
Problems (1944). 
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Desmond Heap’s OUTLINE (55 pages) 
isanextremely useful summary, enabling 
laymen as well as lawyers to find their 
way about these two Acts and the 
Licensing Planning Act of 1945. 


* * * 


In method and texture two books on 
one subject could hardly be more unlike 
than the latest Mass-Observation report 
and Alva Myrdal’s NATION AND FaMILy. 
In the former, about 1,000 British wives, 
mostly in high-density areas, answer 
questions on the desired size of families ; 
their detailed answers, as the editor says, 
are more revealing than the statistical 
summary. No sensible planner or 
housing reformer would claim that the 
type or quality of housing is the only 
factor in the decline of the birth-rate. 
But the evidence shows that it is an 
important one. The danger of building 
too many small houses is emphasised. 
The thwarted passion for the real house 
with a garden is expressed so pitifully 
as to stir the honest planner to redouble 
his efforts at dispersal. Fru Myrdal’s 
book has, of course, already become 
famous as a profound study of the 
population problem. I can refer only 
to its housing chapter, which again im- 
presses on us the vital importance of 
more space in and around the home. 
In Sweden there are few real slums, but 
“a shiny exterior and a fairly good 
material standard coincide with a 
crowding that makes homes deficient 
for living purposes.’’ The book, rather 
surprisingly, pays little attention to the 
arguments for the one-family house as 
afactor in the home-making psychology. 

* * * 


Mr. Parr’s Newcastle Report is 
essentially an ‘‘engineer’s-eye’’ view of 
his City, and valuable as such. But 
more is required before it can be accepted 
a Plan. It does not provide for 
acceptable final density standards, and 
it assumes that the old: method of 
suburban expansion is all right so long 
4% you decorate it with the fashionable 

bel of Community Unit. Newcastle, 
with 293,000 citizens, is part of a far 
larger conurbation, and the whole urban 
group and its surroundings must surely 
Studied regionally. To say that 
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Newcastle cannot be thought too large, 
because Birmingham and Leeds are 
larger still, is neither scientific nor 
humane. Newcastle should be resolute 
both to rescue its threatened green belt 
and to establish standards of density 
that will satisfy its citizens in 1965. 
There is time, but not too much time. 
F. J. OsBorn. 





THE HOWARD MEDAL 


EWIS MUMFORD who was Professor of 
| Humanities at Stamford University, 
California, will visit Britain this summer. 
At a luncheon on June 27 he will receive 
the Howard Memorial Medal from the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton, President 





Black Star 


Lewis Mumford 


of the Town and Country Planning 
Association. The Medal was first 
presented to the late Sir Raymond Unwin 
in 1938. It has since been presented 
to Mr. Barry Parker, Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie and Dr. Norman Macfadyen. 

During the last twenty years, Lewis 
Mumford has been one of the inter- 
national leaders of the town planning 
movement, and a life-long exponent of 
regionalism and garden cities. His social 
philosophy is widely known, particularly 
through his Culture of Cities. His latest 
book, City Development,* contains a 
critical essay on the County of London 
Plan. 





*Secker and Warburg, 8s. 6d. 
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The Greater London Plan Accepted. On 
March 5, 1946, the Minister announced in 
the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had endorsed the principles involved 
in the Greater London Plan. Mr. Silkin 
said: ‘*With the permission of the House 
I will make a statement about the planning 
of London. The policy of His Majesty’s 
Government on this matter is in accord 
with the fourth and fifth conclusions, 
unanimously reached, of the Barlow Com- 
mission. The Plan for the County of 
London and the companion Plan for 
Greater London, which covers the areas 
surrounding the County, between them 
contain a number of co-ordinated proposals 
aimed at achieving these objects. The 
Plan for Greater London has been under 
close examination by a number of my 
colleagues and myself, and the following 
decisions have been reached :— 


‘*Firstly, the overall growth of London’s 
population and industry should be re- 
strained. This is one aspect of the general 
policy for achieving throughout the country 
a better balance of the distribution of 
industry and in particular for assisting the 
industrial recovery of the Development 
Areas. 


**Secondly, a planned programme of 
decentralisation to the outer areas of 
Greater London should replace the un- 
controlled sprawl of the inter-war period. 
War damage in the congested inner areas 
and war-time evacuation have provided a 
unique opportunity for effecting this re- 
distribution. The intention is to make 
provision for about a million persons and 
concurrently a related quota of industrial 
firms to be accommodated further out— 
mainly in a few.new towns and in selected 
existing towns within twenty to fifty miles 
of London’s centre. The planned develop- 
ments will be given priority according to 
their urgency. 


**Thirdly, it is proposed that the general 
lines of the decentralisation of resettlement 
should broadly conform to the proposals 
made by Sir Patrick Abercrombie for 
dividing the area surrounding the County 
of London into four Rings. From the 
County of London and the Inner Urban 
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Ring round it, which form the congested 
areas, most of the decentralisation should 
take place. The next Ring, the Suburban 
Ring, should be regarded in general as 
static. Surrounding this built-up area 4 
Green Belt Ring is to be carefully safe. 
guarded, and this Ring, except in permitted 
cases, should act as a barrier to further 
suburban growth. The fourth, or Outer 
Country Ring should serve as the main 
reception area for persons and industry 
moving out from overcrowded London into 
compact settlements surrounded by open 
country. 


‘*The implementation of these proposals 
rests in part upon the comprehensive 
legislation for land control which the 
Government will be introducing. Mean- 
time, it is my intention to afford guidance 
to the planning authorities in accordance 
with this statement. But while the Govern- 
ment endorse the main principles under- 
lying the Greater London Plan, they do not, 
at this stage, adopt a number of the in- 
dividual projects for development recom- 
mended by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, such 
as the location and number of the new 
towns and the proposals for highways. 
These matters are being further examined 
in all their bearings by the Government 
and also by the planning authorities both 
at the local level and through the Regional 
Advisory Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of my hon. and learned friend the 
Member for Montgomery (Mr. C. Davies) 
which is co-ordinating local views. I hope 
shortly to be in a position, in association 
with my colleagues, to provide further 
guidance to these bodies.’’ 


* * * 


The New Towns Reports. The New Towns 
Committee, appointed by the Minister in 
October, 1945, under the Chairmanship of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Reith, has now issued 
its Interim Reports. The terms of reference 
were ‘‘to consider the general questions 
of the establishment, development. organi- 
sation and administration that will arise in 
the promotion of New Towns in furtherance 
of a policy of planned decentralisation from 
congested urban areas ; and in accordance 
therewith to suggest guiding principles on 
which such Towns should be established 
and developed as_ self-contained 
balanced communities for work and 
living.’’ 

The principal recommendations are a 
follows :— 


The decision as to the situation of a new 
town must rest finally with the Government, 
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that the Government should have powers of 
compulsory purchase of the site and that 
the site should include the whole of the 

built-up area and its surrounding 
belt. One single agency should be respon- 
sible for each new town, and should have 
no other responsibilities. 


A Government-sponsored public cor- 
poration, financed by the Exchequer is the 
most suitable agency and, subject to 
guidance on policy, should have freedom 
of action comparable with that of an 
ordinary commercial undertaking. 


Such a corporation should hold the free- 
hold or feu of the site, and funds should be 
advanced by the Public Works Loan Board 
or the Exchequer. (If necessary, payment 
of interest should be deferred in the early 
years. ) 

A public corporation sponsored by local 
authorities is appropriate in some cases, 
but ordinary commercial enterprise is not 
an appropriate agency, nor is a housing 
association. An authorised Association is 
aN appropriate agency in certain. cases, 
and here the freehold or feu of the site 
should be held by some body of national 
trustees. and a lease granted to the 
Association. 


The Committee further .recommended 
that a Central Advisory Commission should 
be established by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland to advise them and the 
individual agencies ; that the location of 
industry must keep in step with the building 
of new towns and that the need for fresh 
legislation is urgent. 


* * * 


London Regional Planning. The Minister 
has appointed a small Committee to advise 

on the appropriate machinery for 
securing concerted action in the implemen- 
lation of a regional plan for London as 
4 whole. 


The constitution of the Committee is as 
follows :— 


Chairman: Mr. Clement Davies, K.c., 
“.P., Chairman of Advisory Committee for 
London Regional Planning. 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Lawrence E. Neal, 
Deputy Secretary of Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, 1943 to February, 1946. 
(Mr. Neal has just left the public service 
Which he was invited to join as a war-time 
measure.) 


Committee: Mr. E. G. Allen, J.P., F.R.1.B.A., 
PP.T.P.., Member of Sevenoaks and God- 
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stone Joint Planning Committee ; Mrs. J. 
Bolton, Chairman of London County 
Council Town Planning Committee ; Mr. 
E. G. Culpin, J.P., F.R.LB.A., P.P.T.P.L, 
Member of the London County Council, 
Chairman of Standing Conference on 
London Regional Planning, 1937-1945 ; 
Mr. E. S. Fox, J.p., Member of South-West 
Essex Joint Planning Committee; Mr. 
Robert Grant, 5.p., Chairman of County 
Council Planning Committee of Middlesex ; 
Mr. A. T. Pike, 0.B.£., Chairman of North 
Middlesex and South Herts Joint Planning 
Committee ; Mr. G. W. Warren, Chairman 
of West Middlesex Joint Planning Com- 
mittee (the above seven members are also 
members of the Advisory Committee for 
London Regional Planning, which is co- 
ordinating the examination of the Outline 
Plan prepared by Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie for the outer areas of the 
Greater London Region); Mr. J. E. 
McColl, 3.p., Barrister-at-Law, Co-opted 
member of London County Council 
Education Committee ; Mr. W. A. Robson, 
B.SC., PH.D., LL.M., Reader in Administrative 
Law at London School of Economics ; Sir 
Geoffrey Vickers, v.c., lately Director- 
General of the Economic Advisory Branch 
of the Foreign Office, member of Londan 
Passenger Transport Board, partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Slaughter and May, 
solicitors. 


Secretary: Miss J. F. Figgis. 


* * * 


New Towns Bill. The Text of the New 
Towns Bill was published on April 17, 1946. 
The proposed Compensation and Better- 
ment Bill has therefore been delayed until 
early in the next Session. 


* *~ x 


Planetarium. The Minister recently stated 
in a written reply to a House of Commons 
question that his Department is considering 
the possibility of a planetarium in London. 


* * * 


London Regional Officer. Mr. H. Armistead 
has been appointed Planning Officer for 
the London Region-of the Ministry. 


* * * 


London’s Green Belt. Beckenham Council 
have been asked by the Minister to drop the 
proposal to develop farm land near Spar- 
rows Den, on the ground that such develop- 
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A VIEW on the upper reaches of the River Lea near Welwyn Garden City. 
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This stretch of 


the River is in the area of the 564 acres which was recently acquired by the Garden City 
Company, and which is now part of Welwyn’s permanent Green Belt. (The Times photograph.) 





ment would encroach on land scheduled as 
part ofthe green belt in the Greater London 
Plan. 


=x = x 


Report on Derelict Land in the Black 
Country. Mr. S. H. Beaver, M.A., F.G.S., 
Research Officer of the Mineral Section of 
the Ministry, has completed a survey of 
derelict land in this area. The field work 
was undertaken on a bicycle and on foot, 
and every patch of derelict land was classi- 
fied and measured. The total amounts to 
nearly 9,300 acres. Some of this land is 


likely to be treated for housing, open space. 


or industrial use, but there remains a hard 
core of derelict Jand amounting to over 
6,000 acres. 

Mr. Beaver makes many suggestions for 
the reclamation of this land and suggests 
that the Forestry Commission should be 
consulted whenever tree planting is con- 
templated. 


* * * 


The Minister’s Visits. Since he assumed 
office last year, the Minister has been 


untiring in his efforts to see things for 
himself and discuss plans with local 
authorities on the spot. He has visited, 
among other places, North Wales, Liver 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, York, Beverley 
and East Yorkshire, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Coventry, Nottingham, 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, Plymouth, Teign- 
mouth, Exeter, North-East England, Knuts- 
ford and Birkenhead, as well as many 
towns in the London Region. 


Southampté 
Coventry and Norwich are among 
cities which have protested to the Mini 
that the financial provisions of the 


Deputations from Cities. 


and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
likely to prove inadequate. The bes ni 
has replied that he believes the fing 
burdens will not prove as great as i 
authorities fear, but that if they do p 
too heavy any Government in power 
necessarily have to reconsider the 
question. 
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Mr, G. N. C. Swift 


Mr. Swift, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, and Chairman of 
the Association’s Country Towns Com- 
mittee, has been appointed Clerk to the 
Cumberland County Council, and Clerk 
of the Peace for Cumberland. Mr. Swift 
was formerly Deputy Clerk to the Hertford- 
shire County Council. 


Major J. A. Rosevear, F.S.1., M.T.P.1. 


Major Rosevear has now resumed his 
ice as a Consultant Town Planner 

at 4 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 
§.W.1, after over six years’ service at the 
War Office. Major Rosevear has been a 
member of the Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association for many 
years. He was recently appointed Con- 
sultant Town Planner to Messrs. Deben- 
hams, Ltd., and their constituent companies. 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.1.B.A. 


Mr. Williams-Ellis has been appointed 
by Sir Stafford Cripps as Chairman of the 
Working Party for Domestic Glassware. 


Epping Forest 

The Conservators of Epping Forest have 
protested in the strongest terms to the 
Minister of Health against the requisition- 
ing of part of Epping Forest for temporary 
(ten years). No objection was made 
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to the building of temporary hutments for 
the limited period of two to three years. 


Cheshire Advisory Planning Committee 


Mr. W. Dobson Chapman’s Survey and 
Outline Plan for the County suggests that 
the Manchester conurbation overspill of 
150,000 should be accommodated by a 
limited enlargement of several Cheshire 
towns and villages rather than by building 
new towns. Knutsford, Macclesfield, 
Congleton, Holmes Chapel, Lymm and 
Wilmslow are among the towns suggested 
for expansion. 


Dinner to Mr. F. J. Osborn 


Mr. Osborn was the guest of honour at 
a Dinner given at the Savoy Hotel, London, 
on March 21, 1946, to record appreciation 
of his outstanding services to town and 
country planning. The Dinner was 
sponsored by a Committee which, in 
addition to the Chairman, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, included : Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.; Viscount 
Astor ; the Rt. Hon. Sir Montague Barlow, 
BT., K.B.E. ; Mr. Ivor Brown ; the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P.; Lord Harms- 
worth ; Miss Caroline Haslett, c.B.£. ; the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt ; the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Lytton, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. ; 
Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.p. ; the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Morrison, M.P.; the Rt. Hon. 
W. S. Morrison, M.P., M.c.; the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Reith, G.c.v.0O., G.B.E.; the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Samuel, °G.c.B., G.B.E. ; 
Sir Cecil M. Weir, K.B.£.; Sir William E. 
Whyte, 0.B.E. ; His Grace the Archbishop 
of York. 

Guests at the top table, in addition to 
members of the Committee, included Mrs. 
F. J. Osborn, the Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, m.P., 
Dr. J. J. Mallon, c.u., the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Arthur Salter, m.p., the 
Hon. Katherine Bruce and 
Major Clough Williams- 
Ellis, F.R.1.B.A., who, in 
the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
proposed the toast of 
**F. J. Osborn.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborn 
were presented with gifts 
of silver. 


The Chairman, The Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh (RiGHT), 
with Mr. Osborn during the 
evening. 
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New Mining Towns 


The proposed development of the coal- 
fields in Fifeshire is expected to result in 
the building of one or more new towns of 
20,000: population in Fife and the Lothians. 


Central and South-East Scotland 


Sir Frank Mears has issued a further 
Report on the planning of Central and 
South-East Scotland. ‘‘A road bridge over 
the Forth,’’ says the Report, ‘‘is not a 
luxury but an essential corridor.’’ While 
recognising that agriculture and forestry 
must always be the mainstay of rural 
prosperity, small-scale industries should be 
encouraged, the Report suggests, ‘‘in order 
to bring about a better economic balance.’’ 


East Central Scotland Joint Planning 
Committee 


As Consultant to the Committee, Mr. 
Gordon Payne says that he intends to 
build up small towns into economic units 
and if necessary to recommend the de- 
centralisation and dispersal of the larger 
units. 


Swadlincote 


Plans have now been approved by the 
Swadlincote Urban District Council for 
the development of a New Swadlincote at 
Hartshorn, on a site safe from subsidence. 
The town is intended to accommodate over 
21,000, housed at 45 persons to the acre. 


Bristol 


The City now has a master plan for the 
reconstruction of 800 acres in the centre. 
The Plan includes a new Council House, a 
modern civic centre and a shopping centre. 


Warwick 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie has started work 
on the preparation of a plan for Warwick. 
The Plan is to include a photographic 
survey of the town as it exists today. 


Mr. H. G. Strauss, M.P. 


Mr. Strauss, formerly Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, and a member of the 
Council of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, was returned to Parliament 
in the Combined Universities by-election 
resulting from the death of Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone. 
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Exeter 


The City Council has accepted in pri 
the redevelopment plan for the 
prepared by Thomas Sharp, and 
approved the compulsory purchase of} 
blitzed central area in the City. 







Urmston 


The Urmston Urban District Council has 
approved a Plan for the town which fits in 
with the framework of the Manchester and 
District Regional Planning Committee, 
The proposed green belt will contain small 
holdings, a municipal golf course, anda 
model municipal farm. Special care has 
been given in the Plan to the need for 
suitable accommodation for older people. 


Manchester’s New Town 


Manchester Corporation recently decided 
that the most suitable site for its first new 
town is at Mobberley in Cheshire. It is 
hoped to build 15,000 houses in the town. 


NOTICE | 


The Town and Country Plan- | 
ning Association proposes | 
to appoint a senior executive | 
to take charge of its national | 
educational and conference | 
activities. Experience and 
aptitude for organisational 
work of first importance; | 
knowledge of the planning | 
issues which affect the public | 
Salary 
the 


also of great value. 

commensurate with 
position and qualifications. | 
Write in confidence with full | 
particulars to: 


Chairman of the Executive, | 
Town and Country Planning | 
Association, 


28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2 


—— 
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Homes, Towns and 
Countryside 


By Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen McAllister. 
Batsford. 18s. 


1 NDER this comprehensive title 
(which might seem impossibly am- 
bitious for a book of only some 160 
pages), Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister 
do in fact fulfil their contract. Indeed, 
they more than fulfil it. This they 
achieve through eleven eminent and 
well-chosen spokesmen in their several 
fields, whose contributions are generally 
enlivened by sixty-two picture pages of 
unusual aptness. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Sir 
Daniel Hall go in first for their all-star 
side, but as a prelude to the whole 
innings, Mr. McAllister makes an 
eloquent little speech from the pavilion 
steps, an introduction that summarises 
most succinctly the planning failures of 
the past, the needs and opportunities of 
the present, and those things that we 
must now assuredly do if we are to 
survive with any credit and success even 
into the immediate future. 


Though, in a sense, such contributors 
a Dr. Dudley Stamp, Sir Cecil Weir 
Sir Charles Bressey, F. J. Osborn, Ivor 
Brown, and the Archbishop of York 
“need no introduction,’’ Ido none the 
kss commend the editor’s foreword, 
with its historical analysis and philo- 
sophic background as really helpful to 
afull appreciation of what follows. 

About Sir Patrick Abercrombie, the 
Most astonishing and fortunate thing 
about him is this: that, having more to 
say as to planning that is worth saying 
than any other man in England, he 
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contrives to go on saying the essential 
things that must be said in an ever fresh 
and arresting way, whilst invariably 
adding something quite- new and ex- 
ceedingly to the point. Thus, before 
discussing the validity of the Geddes 
analysis of towns into his three species 
of Primary, Secondary and Tertiary, 
and Sir Gwilym Gibbons’s dictum 
‘*Business is the Kernal of Planning,’’ 
he opens thus :— 


‘**In writing or thinking about towns 
it must never be forgotten that they 
should be no more than the nodal points 
in a general pattern of national existence. 
Too often, even to-day, ‘the culture of 
cities’ is thought of as the basis of social 
philosophy, as the visible object of human 
endeavour ; as an afterthought the place 
of the town in its region may be dis- 
cussed, the region of surrounding country 
as a mere background for the exciting 
urban foreground ; or even worse, as an 
area of ‘undeveloped land’ into which 
the city can spill over when it sees fit ; 
graciously must the country submit to 
being ‘improved’ (enhanced money value 
being still the normal criterion of im- 
provement) by the urban spread. The 
danger of this fallacy has been demon- 
strated by history again and again: the 
downfall of the Greek city-states and the 
medieval Italian republics, notwithstand- 
ing their magnificent achievements ; the 
ultimate failure of the Renaissance show- 
towns, in spite of their contribution to 
civic splendour ; the inherent decay of 
nineteenth-century industrial wens (for 
they were not even towns in the strict 
sense) for all their laissez-faire prosperity ; 
the major failure of all these as a per- 
manent solution of national existence was 
largely due to this focalisation of attention 
on them as centres, political, military, 
cultural and industrial to the neglect of 
a national design or policy. 

‘*We are in similar danger to-day, for 
the predominating numbers of town 
dwellers are faithfully reflected in Parlia- 
ment and hence in legislation.’’ 


Ivor Brown (as one would expect) 
stresses the importance of the arts in 
any civilised plan for living, projecting 
the beneficent past activities of C.E.M.A. 
into the uncertain future, hopefully on 
the whole. His plea for ‘‘ Regional 
Pleasurances’’ is plain common sense. 


The Archbishop goes in last, and 
winds up a lively debate, not too pro- 
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fessionally, but in a broadly humane way 
that is now, one may hope, acceptable 
to most citizens of intelligence and 
good will. For example :— 


**But what is the final purpose of this 
great change ?—a change revolutionary 
in contrast to the old haphazard policy 
of allowing each individual to do what 
he liked with any land he could claim as 
his own. It is not sufficient to reply that 
planning is required solely for the sake 
of economy and efficiency, or for the 
safety of the community. The ultimate 
justification for planning is that only 
through it can there be met satisfactorily 
some of the deepest and most persistent 
of human needs.”’ 

In short, a juster, happier, more 
abundant life for all—or, more shortly 
still, more fun for more people. 


That is what planning is for. 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Bombed Churches as War 
Memorials 


The Architectural Press. 3s. 6d. 


On more nights than one cares to 
remember throughout the winter and 
spring of 1940-41 we watched from the 
look-outs in the Dome of St. Paul’s the 
fires raging in one part or another of 
the City, and tried to identify the 
particular churches which were being 
destroyed. Next morning in the cold 
dawn, with the acrid reek of smoulder- 
ing ruins in our nostrils, we would walk 
round and estimate the chances of the 
possible salvage and ultimate rebuilding 
of this one and that. 


This book has therefore a peculiarly 
personal interest to the present reviewer, 
in addition to the wider interest of the 
thesis which it sets out to present. That 
is briefly that some few of the damaged 
churches in our cities, whose rebuilding 
could not be justified from a parochial 
point of view, but whose total dis- 
appearance would sever a precious link 
with the past, should be preserved as 
ruins. But not in the sense in which 
those words are commonly understood. 
The site, and that part of the building 
which remains—an apse, a sanctuary, a 
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line of pillars—should be carefy 
planned to serve certain definite 9 
poses. There would be a garden 
place for rest and refreshment in 
lunch hour; there would be a sen 
open-air chapel, a place for prayer { 
for informal services of worship ; af 
in each case the site and its building 
would be a memorial, to a regiment, 



















a unit of the N.F.S., to the civilig 
who died amid the ruins of their towng 









The idea is in itself-attractive. It 
worked out in this little book with® 
wealth of illustration in picture and p 
which gives it cogency. It is greatly 
be hoped, as the Dean of St. P 
says in his Foreword, that it will receiv 
really careful consideration. There 


















only one point on which I personal 
have some doubts. It may be fp 
sumptuous to question the judgment 
an expert landscape architect. But! 
confess that I wonder whether some¢ 
the flowers and shrubs which she pro- 
poses to plant in her gardens will 
flourish or indeed survive in the 
atmosphere of the City. They will 
certainly need ‘‘regular and_ skilled 
attention’”’ ! 








F. A. COcKIN. 


The Autobiography of 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
Faber and Faber. 35s. 


Frank LLOYD WRIGHT paints 
a self-portrait in an unusual way. In 
a style that is designedly free (and, to 
begin with, disconcertingly disjointed), 
he gives us a number of close-ups of 
the development of his own character 
and career. 


His life and his work spring from his 
love of nature and of freedom. His 
deep impressionability yields always a 
refreshing spontaneity ;that remains firm 
and constructive by the strength of his 
basic attachments. 


From a rigorous boyhood, helping 
his uncle on his farm, he passed into 
what seemed by contrast to him the 
sauntering unrealities of university life, 
from which he ran away to Chicago 













THE JOHNSON FACTORY, by Frank Lloyd Wright 


short-cut his longed-for entrance into 
architecture. It was not long before he 


found himself in Sullivan’s office, the 


“great master’’ whom he always re- 
vered—though distantly for the latter 
period of his life. 

Just before he ran away from college 
he had seen with his own eyes a great 
building collapse while in course of 
construction. He saw workmen killed 
on the spot. It was afterwards proved 
to have been the negligence of the 
architect. This gruesome lesson he 
never forgot. 

The Imperial Hotel at Tokyo, which 
he crossed over to Japan to build, was 
the only structure to withstand the earth- 
quake of 1923. It was designed to do 
%. He explains how its cantilevered 
floors were built to rest like trays on 
the upturned fingers of a waiter’s hand. 
like Philip Webb in 19th century 
England, Frank Lloyd Wright believes 
living and working on the job and 
Mcarrying out one building at a time. 
How else can there be joy in the work 
and a result that structurally can stand 

test of time and aesthetically the 
Wen greater test—of contemplation ? 


He built his own famous Taliesin in 
his boyhood countryside. This building 
was destroyed by fire with tragic loss of 
life. He built it again. Later once more 
the greater part was reduced to ashes. 
He then built Taliesin I1I—this time to 
be a family centre of training for young 
architects. Teamwork, the dignity of 
manual labour, skill and personal re- 
sponsibility were the ingredients he used 
to counteract the academic ineffective- 
ness he has ‘always detested in architec- 
tural education. His approach to 
design, though at times so forcefully 
dramatic that it would seem crude, is 
organic. His structure sincere. His 
love of nature and horror of urban 
restriction has led him to his ‘* Broad- 
acre’’ theory of town planning of one 
house per acre. ‘‘La Ville Radieuse’’ 
is to him anathema. 


Because he is revolutionary and 
visionary, he has never been (nor sought 
to be) the **fashionable’’ architect. But 
to choose Frank Lloyd Wright to de- 
sign your house or your factory would 
argue among some of your friends a 
display of discernment if not of national 
consciousness above your fellows, for 
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in his buildings are to be found the 
first true ‘‘Usonian’’ architecture, a 
national style by virtue of the right use 
of American materials set in the 
American landscape and by a singularly 
penetrating approach to _ individual 
American planning problems. 

His life story is charged with an in- 
consistent consistency. For good build- 
:ing in architecture he has essayed the 
heights and has never shrunk from the 
depths. 

When we read his autobiography we 
see from the inside for the first time 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s ‘contribution to 
the history of architecture in a way we 
shall not forget. : , 

Max LOCK. 


The Building Industry: Its 


Work and Organisation 


By Leslie Wallis. J: M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


Mae. LESLIE WALLIS has written 
a piece of special pleading for the 
medium sized builder and called it The 
Building Industry: Its Work and Organi- 
sation. Under such a title the reader is 
justified in expecting a fairly serious 
study of the structure of the Building 
Industry and its function in modern 
society, and it is disappointing to find 
no more than Mr. Wallis’s random 
thoughts, interesting as these often are 
in themselves. It seems a pity that this 
book should be offered to the public in 
this authoritative series when so much 
of it is opinion and sé little fact. Four 
of Mr. Wallis’s sixty-eight pages are 
devoted to the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports, but the recommenda- 
tions of each are considered primarily in 
the light of whether the implementation 
of their recommendations is likely to 
increase the activity of the builder 
rather than from any sociological stand- 
point. The ardent desire of Mr. Wallis 
to build anywhere regardless of the 
destruction he may be causing to that 
bedrock of every nation’s prosperity— 
its soil—is well exemplified by his state- 
ment: ‘‘It is hard to believe that it is 
in the best interests of the country that 
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land now used for agricultural purpo 
should remain so unless it can be proved 
it is in the national interest to use it for 
other purposes such as building.’’ By 
let us be fair to Mr. Wallis ; he at least 
appears anxious to build up to 4 
standard rather than down to a price, 
Particularly not down to a price, for he 
tells us: ‘*To find out what the actual 
charges for the varying types of houses 
would be, 15 per cent must be added for 
overhead costs, and then a further 5 per 
cent, 10 per cent, or whatever is con 
sidered a fair percentage for profit.’’ A 
psychologically interesting if somewhat 
obvious piece of propaganda. 


G. GODDARD Watts, 


Outline of. English 
Architecture 


By A. H. Gardner. Batsford, 12s, 64 





L only Mr. Gardner had been bom 
about the time of the Great Exhibition 
instead of around the turn of th 
century, I foolishly reflected, then my 
boyish lust for buildings might hav 
been mightily nourished on this beguil- 
ing book instead of on the musty dry-a 
dust treatises that were all that came 
my way. 

But. then, of course, he too would 
also have been in the current austen 
tradition and, further, would have had 
perforce to have ended his book with 
Norman Shaw’s New Scotland Yat 
instead of carrying us on thr 
Lutyens and Scott, Cowles Voysty, 
Wornum, Maufe, James, Green, 
Harris to the contemporary work of 
such more thorough-going modernist 
as Holden, Gibson, Fry, Gropilis 
Mendelsohn, and Sir Owen Williams 

Worse still, the last chapter in which 
their contributions to English 
tecture are deftly summarised and the 
present outlook is philosophically cot 
sidered, could never have been writtet 
at all. 

It ends thus :— 

‘*The scientific organization. of archi 
tecture for modern progress is not a 
extravagance, but an economic neces 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
A New Book by 
F. J. OSBORN 


GREEN-BELT CITIES 


(Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
is obtainable from the Bookshop 
of The Town and Country Planning 
Association 
Areview will appear in our next issue 


Green-Belt Cities gives a sketch of 
the persistence of the Green-Belt idea 
from Biblical times to the present 
day. Its main purpose, however, is 
practical : to provide an outline plan 
and specification for better towns, 
not only in countries already urban- 
ised, but in the many countries now 
embarking on urbanisation. 


—a natural aesthetic expression of the 
modern way of life. 

**Good architecture cannot, however, 
be produced merely by the training of 
competent architects. That such men are 
essential must be evident to anyone who 
has read these pages, but without an 
intelligent and interested client the best 
architect is helpless. That is why this 
book is addressed to the general reader. 
Nor can the arts flourish unless it is 
possible for the artist to make a reason- 
able living. If even one half per cent of 
the money spent on building were 
reserved for adornment by painter or 
sculptor, it would be sufficient to found 
a flourishing school of fine art in place 
of the half amateur nucleus now sur- 
viving. . Lest this may be thought 
idealistic and impracticable, the reader 
may be reminded that the material 
necessities of life can now be produced 
by quite a small percentage of the world’s 
population, and that there is no more 
urgent problem than to find remunerative 
employment for the remainder. As to the 
organization which is likely to develop, 
itis, perhaps, idle to speculate, though it 
seems certain that it will be on such a 
scale that the designer and business 
Manager can no longer continue to be 
one and the same person. Whether the 
business manager be drawn from the 
tanks of architects, or engineers—or 
Perhaps financiers—will, it is hoped, 

d on the nature of the work rather 
than on the intrigues of the individual. 
It is clearly a case for co-operation 

tween all concerned. 
Courage and honesty will be as 
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necessary in post-war art as in post-war 
politics, and with them we may achieve 
that happy marriage of art and scientific 
construction which was characteristic of 
the best periods of our not ignoble past.’’ 


That seems to me to be well and 
wisely said, if a somewhat unlooked-for 
conclusion to a book that devotes some 
half of its space to medieval buildings, 
mostly churches and cathedrals. 


But this section, too, bears the stamp 
of a functionally minded chronicler, and 
is enlivened by much well documented 
and surprising detail such as the 
description of the monks’ lavatories at 
Durham, where the brethren seem to 
have been provided for almost as 
paradisically as are contemporary 
bishops at the Athenaeum five centuries 
later :— 


‘*At Durham ‘Within the Cloister 
Garth, over the Frater House door, was 
a fair Laver, or conduit, for the Monks 
to wash their hands and faces, being 
round, covered with Lead, and all of 
Marble, saving the outermost wall, 
within which they might walk round 
about the Laver. It had many spouts of 
Brass, with twenty four Brass Cocks, 
round about it having in it seven fair 
windows of stonework, and over it a 
dovecote covere’d with Lead, finely 
wrought, as appears to this day. Adjoin- 
ing to the East side of the Conduit door 
hung a Bell to call the Monks at eleven 
of the Clock, to come and wash, before 
dinner, having their Closets or Ambries 
on either side of the Frater House door, 
on the outside within the Cloister, kept 
always with clean Towels to dry their 
hands. There was also a large and decent 
place, adjoining to the West side of the 
said Dorter, towards the water, for the 
Monks and the Novices to resort to, 
called the Privies, two great Pillars of 
Stone bearing up the whole floor thereof. 
Every Seat and Partition was of Wains- 
cott, close on either side, so that they 
could not see one another when they 
were in that place. There were as many 
seats on either side as there were little 
windows in the Wall... .” (Ancient Rites 
and Monuments of the Monastical and 
Cathedral Church of Durham, 1662.)’’ 


And yet when, in 1596, Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite Sir John Harring- 
ton devised the first ancestor of our 
modern W.C. for the delectation of his 
royal mistress, it found no other friends 
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and had to wait another two centuries 
before it could secure the wider noble 
patronage essential to ultimate popu- 
larity. 

It should be added that this out- 
standing book is garnished with some 
150 first-rate photographs, very few of 
them hackneyed, as well as with plans 
and cuts, that well illustrate the author’s 
theme. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


What Housing Costs 


By Walter Hill. J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


in this booklet, compiled in 1944, Mr. 
Walter Hill has attempted to embrace 
almost every aspect of housing. ‘‘Its 
object,’’ he says, ‘‘is to cause alarm 
now in order to avoid despondency 
later.”’ 

He compares progress in house build- 
ing between the wars with present re- 
quirements to effect firstly, a dwelling 
per family and secondly, a rising 
amenity standard. To achieve this, he 
sets a programme based on a 25-year 
plan, with the help of prefabrication, 
standardisation of fitments and a higher 
output per man-hour by the use of 
mechanised means of production. He 
argues that the envisaged increase in the 
labour force is excessive because of the 
tendency to diminish production of other 
equally important necessities. 


So much has happened since this was 
written that part of the text is already 
out of date, but the chapters on Finance 
and Subsidies are of definite value. 


The author deals mainly with the 
factors which affect housing costs, and 
the only post-war figure mentioned is 
the original estimate of £600 for the 
temporary prefabricated bungalow, the 
price of which has since proved exorbi- 
tant. In view of this, the addition of an 
appendix of variations in wage rates 
and prices of materials would appear 
irrelevant. 


Davip L. DEANS. 
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Tunbridge Wells: 


A Report by The Tunbridge Wells Civic 
Association. 





Ll; is wholly admirable that, among all 
the distractions of war, the Tunbridge 


Wells Civic Association should hayvel | 


found the time and energy to produce 
this 82-page illustrated Report. 





The Report contains nine chapters, 
dealing with History and Finance! 
Internal Communications, Open Spaces, 
Housing, The Pantiles, Education,| 
Sports, Recreation and Community| 
Centres and Public Utilities. There are 
also eleven other short Reports by 
specialists on Libraries, Museum, 
Churches, etc. 


The advantages of Tunbridge Wells— 
attractive residential areas, shopping 
facilities and the presence of the Common 
in the centre of the town—are con 
trasted with the disadvantages of bad 
internal communications, lack of hotels 
and of buildings for theatrical and 
musical purposes, and it is claimed that 
if the recommendations made were 
carried out, the first would be enhanced 
and the second eliminated. 


Although most of the detailed sugges- 
tions, such as the enlarging of the 
central railway station and its combina 
tion with a bus station, and the revival 
of The Pantiles as a cultural centre, are 
excellent and well described, the larger 
issues, such as redevelopment of ob 
solete areas and allocation of areas for 





service industries are so sketchily treated 
that one doubts whether this claim i 
justified, and it would perhaps hav 
been better to limit the scope of t¥ 
Report to suggestions for individual 
improvements if conditions prevented 3 
more'thorough treatment of the funda 
mental planning problems. 
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Shorter Notices 





The Requisitioned Land and War 
Works Act, 1945 


By T. Mervyn Jones, M.A., LL.M. Butter- 
worth. 2ls. 


: is an exceedingly useful reprint in 
a handy volume. 

The Law is as on October 31, 1945. It 
is as well to state this because at any time 
we may expect slight developments as 
shown necessary by practice requirements. 


The main result of the new Act is that the . 


provisions of the Defence Acts with regard 
to compulsory acquisition of land will be 
widely applied. It is, though, most im- 
portant that planners and local authorities 
should be able to have the legislative pro- 
visions of other Acts also, such as the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
relevant to this subject together with 
annotations, as here collected in one volume. 
The book is, of course, for the expert. 


AMBROSE E. APPELBE. 


The Protection of the New Forest 
By the New Forest Advisory Planning 
Committee. 5s. 


/ ae New Forest Advisory Planning 
Committee was first formed in 1942 at 
the suggestion of the Forestry Commission. 
The objects of the Committee were to 
consider the general planning of the Area 
and to give advice with a view to securing 
the preservation of the amenities of the 
Forest and the surrounding district. The 
Report which the Committee has pro- 
duced covers a great deal of ground. Im- 
portant recommendations have been made 
on the eventual removal of war works in 


the Forest and in checking the growth in ~ 


population. Scattered development has 
caused considerable concern, and _ the 
Committee has recommended a working 
plan for a period of ten years, no further 
development being allowed which is not 
provided for in the working plan. 

With regard to the type of development 
to be allowed, the area has been divided 
into four zones—the village zone, the New 
Forest Rural zone, the temporarily deferred 
zone (which restricts all buildings other 
than those required for rural purposes 
during the period of the working plan) and 
the amenity zone. 

It is further recommended that the local 
authorities in the area should be assisted 


‘ 
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by Advisory Committees each consisting 
of an architect, a builder and three laymen, 
to advise on all points concerning elevation 
control. 


Planning in Uruguay 


By Eduardo Baranano da Costa. Montevideo, 
1945. No price. 


Me BARANANO puts forward in- 
teresting proposals mainly on the political 
side of planning in Uruguay. He bases his 
proposals on British and American models 
and suggests the setting up of a National 
Town Planning Council. The organisation 
and functions of such a council are dis- 
cussed in detail. He favours the public 
acquisition of land only in areas necessary 
to ensure consistent planning, and does not 
appear to favour nationalisation. 





Towards a Plan for Richmond (Surrey) 
By Richmond Corporation. \s. 


Tw Richmond Plan begins with an 
extract from the Greater London Plan, 
which points out that the sprawling out- 
ward expansion of London has engulfed 
many towns and villages and that Richmond 
is one of the few examples of a well-defined 
community in the London suburban ring 
which has stood firm and maintained a life 
of its own. The Plan ends with a paragraph 
which says that whether a plan is prepared 
or not, development will take place, and 
that in the long run development to a plan 
is economy. ‘‘ Who, for example, can assess 
in financial terms. the value of the view 
from Richmond Hill?’’ In the space 
between these two points there is much 
sound argument. 

In the view of the Corporation, no 
substantial increase in population should 
be contemplated. The present population 
is roughly 38,000 and the ultimate maximum 
the Corporation proposes is 40,000. Its 
agreed, too, that the net residential densities 
as recommended in the Greater London 
Plan should not exceed 50 persons to the 
acre. 

As might be expected in an area which 
contains some of the finest open spaces and 
domestic architecture in the whole Lohdon 
Region, special emphasis is laid on amenities 
and the need for effective means of pre 
venting disfigurement to existing naturdl 
beauty and to buildings of architectural and 
historic interest. 
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Electricity, which was the mainpower behind the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, is now a prime necessity 
in the building and equipment of the new and better 
homes for peace-time Britain. Electricity is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed by a few; it is the main source 
of that comfort and cleanliness to which every house- 
holder is entitled. And, in addition to being indispens- 


‘able, Electricity is able to meet—and is meeting—the 


hundred and one demands whichindispensability entails. 

For information and advice about the many new 
uses and greatly increased adaptability of Electricity 
consult your Electricity Supply Undertaking or the 
British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


\ 


Electricity 


is basic in building 
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Planning for Swindon 
By W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A. Borough of 
Swindon. No price. 


L is emphasised in this Report that 
sound planning must be based on both 
social and economic factors and on well- 
balanced communities. With reference to 
this last point, Swindon has a number of 
war factories that converted to peace-time 
production purposes would be a great help 
in securing a better diversification of 
. industry in the area. 

Emphasis is laid, too, on high standards 
of open space and housing space. It is 
suggested that in order to relieve the 
crowded character of some of the central 
areas in Swindon, a proportion of the 
additional housing required should be 
placed in areas outside the periphery of 
the existing town. Specific sites are 
suggested for these satellites. 


The British Gas Industry 
By Joan Mitchell. Fabian Publications. 1s. 


An informed and comprehensive survey 
of the present organisation of the gas supply 
industry, with important recommendations 
for future development. Among the 
recommendations is the suggestion that 
Regional Gas Boards should be set up for : 
(1) London, the Home Counties and East 
Anglia ; (2) South Wales and South-West 
England; (3) The Midlands; (4) The East 
Midlands; (5) North-West England ; 
(6) Northern England ; (7) Scotland. 

Mr. Leslie Hardern, the Public Relations 
Officer of the Gas, Light and Coke Co., 
has written a foreword. 


Planning the Community 
By Harold H: Smith. Pinnacle Press, 
Sydney. 


A SYDNEY architect applies the Com- 
munity Unit and Green Belt idea to 
Australian towns. He favours Units of 
4,000 grouped in towns of 16,000 to 40,000, 
at an overall town-density of 12 persons per 
acre. If the approach is ultra-theoretical, 
the essential thought is enlightened, and the 
booklet useful as a stimulus to discussion. 


De-Rating and Rating Appeals, 1944 
**Rating and Income Tax.’’ 1945. 


5 ee useful annual contains reports of 


. 
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all important appeals, both English and 
Scottish, during the year. The cases are 
reported fully, and every Council office 
should have a copy. 

R. LR. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Reviews of some of the following will 
appear in our next issue. All are obtainable, 
while in print, from the Town and Country 
Planning Association Bookshop. 


Exeter Phoenix, by Thomas Sharp. 
(Architectural Press, 10s.) 


British Restaurants, National Council of} ’ 


Social Service. 
3s. 6d.) 


A Home of Their Own, by K. E. Barlow, 
(Faber and Faber, 4s. 6d.) 


Housing Return for England and Wales— 
Appendix B. (H.M.S.O., 1s. 3d.) 

Selected Climatic Maps of Europe, 
Ministry of Town and Obuntry Planning. 


Report of Derelict Land in the Black 
Country, by S. H. Beaver. (Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning.) 


Chelmsford Planning Survey, by A 


(Oxford University Press, 


Minoprio. (Lawrence Press, Ltd., 2s. 6a.) 
Thameside, Thameside Development 
Board. 


Labour in London, by Brian Barker. 
(Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 


Living in Stepney, Stepney Reconstruction 
Group. (Pilot Press, Ltd.,:3s. 6d.) 


Conversion of Existing Houses, The 
Ministry of Health. (H.M.S.O., 1945, 1s.) 


T.V.A. Points the Way, The Welsh Party 
Offices. (6d.) 


La Revolution Urbaine, by Pierre Lauga. 
(Editions Je Sers, Paris, no price.) 


The Town Planning Review, Spring, 1946, 
University of Liverpool, Department of Civic 
Design. (University Press of Liverpool, 35.) 


Reconstruction Proposals for the City of 
Liverpool, Post-War Redevelopment Advisory 
(Special) Committee. (No price.) 

City Development, by Lewis Mumford. 
(Secker and Warburg, 8s. 6d.) 

Green-Belt Cities, by F. J. Osborn. 
(Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

Town and Country Planning Law, 5y 
Eoin C. Mekie and Harold B. Williams. 
(E. and F. N. Spon, 37s. 6d.) 
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‘SNOWCEM 
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because it “stays put” for a great 


many years and is therefore extremely 


economical ; also because Snowcem will with- 
stand any amount of bad weather. It is 
waterproof; it doesn’t flake, peel, wash off 


or crack; and its highly decorative Sy 


appearance speaks for itself.” 


In White, Cream or Silver Grey 
Obtainable from your local Merchant and Ironmonger or 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 


The Club House, Coombe Hill, Kingston-on-Thames 


Northern Agents: G. & T. EARLE LTD., CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL 


Full particulars will be sent on receipt of a Id. stamp for leaflet. 











” Waterproof 
CEMENT PAINT 


Industry te study the uses of fuel 


in the home te lighten the daily 
domestic duties of the hourewite 


ASCOT GAS WATER 


. trom the sweat and strain of the wash 
tub; from hours of back-breaking toil at the 
mangle; from all the irksome carrying and 
cleaning-up which coal fires entail 

Monotonous drudgery, thesstgle atmos- 
phere, heart-break and back-break, are gone. 
The magic of modern gas appliances, clean, 
economical, and easy to work, has abolished 
them. The intelligent housewile of to day has 
no taste lor needless chores amid dullness 
and dirt. She demands—and we must give 
her—new kitchens; well planned, bright, airy 


HEATERS LTD, ASCOT WORKS, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 
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and well equipped. Heat for washing, water 
heating and cooking will be instantly avail- 
able by the turn of a gas tap. 

For the housewile this means contentment, 
liberty to devote time to family and friends, 
leisure to enjoy a richer and fuller life, and 
freedom trom fatigue 


ASCOT. 


. LONDON NW. 10 
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